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“set ” for school! 

luggage with hidden g reatness ! 

(liidden streii<«th...liidden locks!) 


Smart enough for “special honors"! 
Samsonite Horizon’s new British Tan! 
You'll proudly enter any colleae ac- 
companied by Horizon! This hiRfjayo 
has a "worldly look’’. ..ami it's practi- 
cally indestructible! Secret I'ornnila'? 
Horizon has hidden strength! Hciieatli 
that trim but tough vinyl surface is a 


new kind of dent -rosistaiil, molded 
shell. ..lightweight h\it. super-strong! 
Xotice llie new. inodern shape, like an 
optical illnsion. (Slim looking outside, 
amazingly spacious insi<lel) Exterior 
trim is 1 arnish-resistant. Interior 
trim? Like line tailoring. Locks are 
typically Horizon .. .hidden! Smartly 


recessed so they can’t po]) 0 |)en acci- 
dentally., .one. of the iiiiiny exclusive 
design I'eatiircs you lind only in this 
fine line «}f luggage. Sainsonilc 
Horizon. I lied uggage with hidden great- 
ness! In British Tan (sliowii), (’ii[iri 
Bine. French ‘WliiLe, Shadow Grey. 
Priced rroin frl9.95. 
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Samsonite Horizon 

O 1 9^1 Shwt.tffr 8.o»., Inc.. I.ujsag. Denver, Ccicatfe ol SirriMciic Folding Fwrnliurc. Pricds p!v« dilating laafa. In Canede inroogn Samsonite oi Canada. Ltd., Slrattord. Onlano. Prices sligntiy li.,,iiv.‘i 





SUiT SHOWN: 559< "DACRON ' POLYESTER FIBER, 45K WOOL 


DJVCFlON'improves the fall suit 
. . . adds 7iew neatness to zvool 


Here s a new kind of fall-weight suit that blends the modern, proven advantages of 
"Dacron”* polyester fiber with traditional wool, "Dacron” adds longer-lasting wrinkle 
resistance and crease retention to wool. Result: a fall suit that keeps you looking 
well pressed, well dressed, even in the soggiest weather. "Dacron” means fewer 
trips to the presser's, extra comfort, longer wear, And the styles, patterns, colors 
are the very latest. This fall, buy the modern, improved suit: "Dacron” and wool. 



MIPHAFI ^^FRM "phd tweed”, an exclusive new kind 

JVllv,/nALLJ^Jl ErMN of tweed with the stamina and press retention of "Dacron”, 





“Why don’t you take the 8:45 instead?” 


It's a great day in the morning when you use 
Kings Men After Shave Lotion, Its subtle, manly 
fragrance underscores the vigorous way you feel 
after soothing and cooling your just-shaved face. 
What's more, Kings Men is the first 24-hour 
skin tonic, and no other After Shave Lotion gives 
you a lift that lasts so long. You'll feel great 
when you start your day with Kings Men After 
Shave Lotion ... $1 piusts>. 



it'sso nice to have a King’s Man around the house 

KiTiGS men' 

for good grooming 

After Shave Lotion • Pre-Electric Shave Lotion • Cologne 
Aerosol Luxury Shave • Hairdressing • Deodorants 
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A prince of wealth and society, 
C. V. (Sonn> ; Whitney tipph'ed 
good sense and competitive 
drive to the business of horse 
racing and produced the coun- 
try's mosi siiccessrul stable. 


Artist Bernie I- uchs and Tennis 
Expert William F. Talbert com- 
bine forces to olfer an essay on 
the styles and strategics of llic 
best players who will be on 
view at Forest Hills next week. 
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Slacks shown; leU-70/i ''Orion" acrylic liber, 30/i wcrsled. Righl-TO.lo "Orion" acrylic liber, 30', ’o rayon. 



ACRYLIC FieER 


stays neat. . . gives you that I .etterman Look 

Neat, well-pressed, good-looking always . . . that’s the Letterman Look of 
"Orion"* acrylic fiber, "Orion" sheds wrinkles, adds crease retention, rug- 
gedness and comfort, "Orion" also makes these slacks automatic wash ’n' 
wear. This fall, gel the neat Letterman Look with slacks containing "Orion". 
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it doesn’t show yet... but he’s losing his hair! 

(and chances are if you’re over 25 so are you!) 

Nothing can keep you from losing 'Top Brass’ moisturizes to stop dry 
hair naturally. But why rush things scalp, with no greasy build-up. And it’s 
with an unhealthy scalp? Your hair- medicated to fight dandruff. So take care 
dressing may keep your hair neat, but of your hair. You’ve only got it once, 
does it keep your scalp healthy, too? Use 'Top Brass’ hairdressing for men. 



TOP 

BRASS’ 


MOISTURIZING 
HAIR DRESSING 
FOR MEN 


IN RECORDING... 

EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 

TEACHER’S 

IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 



The best test of Scotch is how well the flavour holds up when 
you try it on the rocks, or mixed in a highball. That's why 
so many experienced people graduate to Teacher's— the 
Scotch that 'stands up to ice.“ That unmistakable Highland 
Cream flavour never loses its character. 


tfs the flavour . . . unmistakable 

TEACH ER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM SCOTCH WHISKY 

[ ii\ sc;cn 

BLENDED SCOTCH WMISKYlBS PROOFf SCHIEFFELIN i CO.. NEW YORK 



SCORECARD 


THE LIMIT 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udali. who is the nation’s lop adminis- 
trator of the sport of hunting, was faced 
last week with one of the most unfortu- 
nate dilemmas in recent conservation 
history. 

Three years of harsh, consuming 
drought have left duck-breeding grounds 
in Canada in their worst condition in 
30 years. This, combined with the unre- 
lenting encroachment by civilization on 
wateriand from lake to puddle and add- 
ed hunting pressure in the last decade, 
cut duck populations to new lows in 
I960. Informed that the 1961 duck pop- 
ulation is lower still. Secretary Udail had 
to decide whether to reduce bag limits 
for the coming season or to close the 
season completely. 

His politic decision was to lower the 
limit once again. Under the new regula- 
tions states located in the Atlantic. Cen- 
tral and Mississippi flyways can have 
either very short 1961 seasons with bag 
limits of three a day or slightly longer 
seasons with a daily kill of two. So seri- 
ous is the situation in these areas that 
goose seasons arc longer than duck sea- 
sons, a development that would have 
seemed preposterous only 13 years ago, 
when duck-bag limits on the Atlantic 
coast were four times as high as goose 
limits. 

The new limits will be accepted with 
resignation by hunters, though many of 
them feel the sport has been reduced to 
near absurdity. Most duck hunting is 
expensive and requires considerable trou- 
ble, travel and equipment, yet a day's 
shooting can now end before the hunter 
is seated in his blind. It is as if baseball 
were suddenly made a one-inning game. 

Many hunters would have settled for 
closing the .season completely and hop- 
ing for a belter tomorrow. But this would 
have been an audacious move, outrag- 
ing those who prefer very little hunting 
to none at all. It also would have cost 
the S5 million that hunters spend on 
federal duck stamps, money that goes to 
finance the purchase of land for water- 
fowl breeding areas. 

Udail chose to lower the limit. In act- 


ing as he did. he behaved more like a 
canny politician than a bold New Fron- 
tiersman. Here’s hoping he was right. 

NOTE TO URBAN PLANNERS 

Stavros Niarchos. the Greek shipping 
millionaire, has struck a blow for the 
commuter. He lives on the island of 
Spetsopoula, which is 40 miles by sea and 
land from his office in Piraeus. Niarchos 
has sweetened at least the ocean part of 
this long commute by buying a 102-foot 
cabin cruiser that goes 62 miles an hour, 
faster than any other yacht its size in the 
world. The boat has three 3,500-hp gas- 
turbine engines, a crew of 1 1 and aircon- 
ditioning that works. At top speed the 
trip to the mainland should take about 
35 minutes, as compared to 64 minutes 
from Westport into New York on the 
New Haven RR. Furthermore, the boat 
cost about half a million dollars. Now, 
if a few more people would show this 
kind of initiative perhaps the whole 
commuting problem could be solved 
without bleeding millions from the tax- 
payers to rescue bumbling railroads. 

GOOD SELLING JOB 

The American Football league, vvhich 
does not begin its second season for two 
more weeks, drew its biggest crowd last 
Saturday evening when 73,916 people 
went out to Municipal Stadium to see 
the New- York Titans meet the Boston 
Patriots in an exhibition game. 

The AFL is by far the most promo- 
lion-conscious group of sporting owners 
around and the promotion in Philadel- 
phia w'orked so well that other sports 
are bound to copy if. The management 
of the Titans and the Patriots allowed 
Philadelphia live wire. Bud Dudley, to 
distribute tickets at Acme Supermarkets. 
The theme was, “Have Mom Take Dad 
to a Football Game," and a free ticket 
was given to a shopper who bought $10 
>A'orth of groceries at the supermarket. 
The tickets were not just thrown into the 
shopping bags--the shopper had to ask 
the checkout clerk for them. 

This was not, of course, a cash gate, 
but getting 73.000 people under any con- 
ditions to a locally televised, August 


AFL exhibition game in Philadelphia 
strikes us as quite a feat. It is a feat 
that suggests there are enough people 
interested in the AFL to give it a good 
chance of survival, whatever the Na- 
tional League’s drumbeaters say or 
think (not necessarily the same thing). 
The Titans made $11,000, the Patriots 
$11,000 from the promotion and the 
American Football League made a lot 
of new friends. 

SPORTS ORATORY 

The CongyessioiKil Record is hardly a 
sports paper, but it is a repository for 
material of regional as well as national 
and international significance. Senators 
and Representatives use it occasionally 
the way press agents use other media, to 
plug their local products. Last week 



Senator Milton R. Young (Rep., N. 
Dak.) saw his opportunity and, by 
golly, by gosh, did he seize it! Senator 
Young arose after a discussion of for- 
eign aid, conservation, adjustment of 
postal rates and concern over govern- 
ment spending to say: 

“Mr. President, I wish to make an 
important announcement. Roger Maris, 
a North Dakota farm-raised boy, hit 
two more home runs today. We expect 
him to break the world’s record by quite 
a few home runs.’’ 

Senator Robert S. Kerr (Dem., Okla.) 
may have been remiss in his duty. A 
mine-raised boy named Mickey Mantle 
comes from Commerce, Okia. and also 
is hitting home runs in the Babe Ruth 
sweepstakes. We can expect Senator 
Kerr to rise in the Senate any day now' 
and announce how many his boy has 
hit — and maybe add that his brother 
Travis’ million-dollar Thoroughbred, 
Round Table, is doing fine at stud. 

CoiilOiucd 
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SCORECARD .oiilinufi/ 

JUST HARRY 

Harry Balogh, who died last week at 70, 
needed no introductions. For 36 years 
he made announcements and extolled 
boxers with such flair that he became 
better known than most of the fighters 
he praised at length, Introducing fight- 
ers. of course, demands the imagination 
of a sideshow spieler and the voice of a 
snake-oil salesman. Harry had both of 
these virtues plus the ability to scatter 
malapropisms all over an arena, 

“Lay-deez an' gentlemen,” he once 
began, “in this corner the ex-native of 
New York. Barney Ross.” Whereas all 
previous ringannouncers used the phrase. 
"May the best man win," Harry gave it 
a little zing (and, accidentally, grammar) 
by saying. “May the better participant 
emerge triumphant." “Anyone can do 
this job,” he once said, “but to do it 
right, you've got to use those extra 20 
words.” Harry workedin a dinner jacket, 
a stiff shirt, a starched collar and a black 
tic. No announcer dressed this way be- 
fore Balogh; they all have since. 

On the night of June 25, 1935 Balogh 
was faced with the job of introducing 
Primo Camera and Joe Louis to a Yan- 
kee Stadium audience filled with racial 
feelings. He told the 60.000 present, 
“Leave us all view this contest without 
anchor or prejudism.” They did. 

Harry was not Bill Stern or Mel Allen 
or Harry Wismer or Bud Palmer. He 
was, thank goodness, just Harry. In a 
world where the tendency seems to be 
to tear everything down, we’re going to 
miss a man who built everything up. 

BOFFO! 

The Maris-Mantlc steam roller just 
keeps rolling along, and the American 
people arc rushing to get aboard. Ad- 
vance sales for Yankee games, i.e.. Maris 
and Mantle games, indicate that they 
are the hottest double act since Galla- 
gher «& Shean. 

As the Yanks moved into Los Angeles 
this week, scalpers were having a field 
day. Ticket brokers compared the arrival 
of Mantle and Maris to the postwar 
football games between USC and Notre 
Dame and to the Dodger-White Sox 
World Series of 1959. When the Yankees 
arrive in Kansas City for three games 
(Aug, 25-27) with the lOth-placc Ath- 
letics, they will play before an estimated 
87.000 people. Against the Minnesota 
Twins (Aug. 29-31 ) Metropolitan Stadi- 
um is expected to be lilied; about 20,000 


tickets per game are already sold. When 
Maris and Mantle play in Chicago's 
Comiskey Park (Sept. 12-14), the esti- 
mate is that over 97.000 people will at- 
tend because Maris has hit five homers 
there (his year and Mantle two. For the 
four-game series in Detroit (Sept. 15-17), 
Tiger Stadium has already sold 70,000 
tickets of the 1 56,000-capacity available, 
with, as one official put it, “thousands 
still catling and writing in for tickets.” 
Not all of the Detroit sales have been 
caused by Maris and Mantle. Some peo- 
ple there still think the Tigers have a 
chance to win the pennant. Baltimore 
sellers believe that when the Yanks come 
to town (Sept. 19-21) the Orioles will 
draw thousands above the average. In 
Boston, where the Yankees play on Sept. 
23-24, the ticket sellers .say only that 
sales are “exceptionally high.” 

At home the Yankee advance .sale 
breaks down this way: vs. Detroit (Sept. 
1-3), 30.000 for each game: vs. Washing- 
ton (Sept. 4 6). 10-15.000 each game; 
vs, Cleveland (Sept. 7-10), 10 25,000; 
vs. Baltimore (Sept. 26-27), 10-15,000; 
vs. Boston to close the season (Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1). 1 0-15,000 each game. American 
League clubs that were fearing bleak 
financial reports on the 1961 season can 
now breathe more easily. 

RETURN OF THE LITTLE MAN 

Four weeks ago Conn McCreary, the 
40-year-old former jockey who won two 
Kentucky Derbies and countless other 
stakes races before retiring in I960, ap- 
peared at Saratoga Race Track. Mc- 
Creary, who was the shortest of all 
jockeys (4 feet 8 inches), was now .short 
of pocket. “1 need a job bad," he said. 
“I’m going to see if I can get a trainer’s 
license.” He did. What he then needed 
was horses. 

During the second week of the Sara- 
toga meeting an owner named Morris 
Lober invited McCreary to take over 
his string of seven runners. Two days 
later McCreary sent out his first horse, 
Nashua Breeze. In the paddock before 
the race everyone wished him well, and 
when Warren .Mehrfens, a former jockey 
and now a patrol judge, asked McCreary 
if he was nervous, McCreary said, "1 
feel just like I felt when I was riding. I 
want to do things right, and I'd hate to 
louse things up.” Nashua Breeze finished 
last in a field of eight. 

On Thursday McCreary sent out his 
second starter, a 14-1 long shot named 
Clothes Pin. Clothes Pin was beaten a 
head by the favorite. Last Friday the 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LEO HART. 12, Kins- 
ton (N.C.) Lin Icl-oaguc 
pitcher, hurled five 
straight no-hitters to 
lead team into state 
finals, then saw first 
b liter in championship 
game break .streak by 
singling (Kinston even- 
tually won, 6 5), was 
named tournament's 
outstanding player. 


CYNTHIA DRUM- 
MOND of Portland, 
Me, set women's state 
jumping record at the 
Southwestern Maine 
Water Ski champion- 
ships by soaring 60 
feet (bettering old mark 
by 12 feet), also set 
trick record with 286 
score, finished up by win- 
ning the slalom event. 


DE ROSS KINK A DE 
of Cottage Grove, Ore. 
engaged in a marathon 
golf stunt to gain pub- 
licity for a nine-hole 
local course (different 
tecs make it 18 holes), 
played through 365 
holes in 39 hours, 49 
minutes, averaged 4- 
iinder-par 68 for each 
18 holes he completed. 



ORUCILLA EARNER. 

47, became the first 
woman to win the Tevis 
Cup lOO-mile ride 
from Tahoe City, Calif, 
to Auburn, Calif. She 
rode Chagitai — a 10- 
ycar-old Arabian geld- 
ing — along the onciinie 
gold-rush route in a 
record-breaking 1 3 
hours and 3 minutes. 



PETE CANDY. 25, of 
Los Angeles, won all- 
around skeet cham- 
pionship when Jte broke 
546 of 550 targets in 
(he National Skect 
shoot at Reno, Ncv., 
also surpassed world 
record in the 12-gaugc 
class when he broke 
1,157 consecutive tar- 
gets without a miss. 


DAVE GiusTi, Syra- 
cuse University bonus 
player now with Jack- 
sonvillein Sally League, 
defeated Charlotte 9-0 
for first professional 
shutout, went four for 
four at plate, grinned, 
"If I can't make (he 
majors by pitching, 
then maybe 1 can man- 
age to do it by hitting." 
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third McCreary-trained horse, Barbaric, 
finished fourth to earn SI 60. It was the 
first money Barbaric had won in nine 
starts. 

Conn McCreary has always been one 
of those people in sport who get knocked 
around a lot. We're happy to see him 
land upright once more. 

MM 

Note for a future historian: 1961 was 
the year M M lost its original (since 1 955. 
that is) meaning and came to stand for 
Mantle and Maris. 

NO LOVE, NO NOTHIN' 

The arguments between Jack Kramer, 
the world’s frankest tennis promoter, 
and his No. I drawing card, Pancho 
Gonzales, go on and on. Recently Gon- 
zales told Kramer that next season the 
professional tour will be sans Pancho. 
Kramer and Gonzales arc now in the 
second year of a seven-year contract, but 
Pancho can break it as long as he docs 
not play tennis for anyone else. 

“I feel very sorry for Gonzales,” 
Kramer said. "What else can the guy do 
but play tennis? Nothing. He’s men- 
tioned going into real estate. But I 
know lots of guys with more personality 
and twice as much intelligence who have 
to slave to make ten or twelve thousand 
a year in that business.” 

Kramer indicated he would keep sign- 
ing the best amateur players available 
and said the next in line are Rod Laver 
and Luis Ayala, the Chilean player. He 
hopes to put 12 pros into two tours next 
season: one will play 65 matches, and 
the other will play 35. He also is plan- 
ning a series of matches between profes- 
sionals from four world regions. Eurasia, 
North America. South America (includ- 
ing Mexico) and Australia. None of this, 
however, will amount to much if Pancho 
is absent. We sympathize with Busi- 
nessman Kramer in his negotiations 
with prima donna Gonzales — but No 
Pancho. No Show. 

THEY SAtD IT 

• Early-day Rodeo Performer Dough- 
belly Price, comparing the big money 
of today’s rodeos to the low prizes 
awarded when he was performing: “We 
seen the time that the sweat on a restau- 
rant window looked like beef gravy.” 

• Jack Curtice, president of the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association, on 
the standards of physical fitness among 
the young: “I know Americans are get- 
ting soft when a teen-ager thinks he’s 

canlini4ed 
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Ordinary lathers can’t 
hold up pencil. often let 
whiskers droop, too.So 
your razor snags and 
scrapes -irritates skin. 


Creamy, rich Noxzema 
holds up your whiskers 
as it dues this pencil. 
You shave clean and 
close without irritation. 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather— extra-rich! It’s the only instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. Lets you shave clean, cool and 
close— irritation. 

And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated-gives up to 50% more lather jjer can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Lather. 


NiiHRina*^ 

SHAVtj 


The closer you shave 

the more you neeii Noxzema 






YOU BET YOUR LIFE ON YOUR SHOCK ABSORBERS. 

Bouncing wheels are a sign of worn shock absorbers . . . and 
potential danger. When shocks wear out, steering becomes 
erratic and your car will sway badly on curves. Monro-Matic'® 
shock absorbers do far more than just cushion your ride. They 
hold your wheels firmly on the road— even when you hit a 
sizeable bump or rut— to stabilize your car and prevent loss of 
control. Play it safe. If your present shocks have seen more 
than 20,000 miles service, replace them with Monro-Matic 
o shock absorbers for the ultimate in 
control, comfort and safety. 60-day 
free ride plan guarantees you com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Look for the yellow and blue 
Safety Demonstrator Barrel 
. . . with the shocks on top! 



MOHRomm 

SHOCK ABSORBERS 


'^f’LireLV 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • MONROE, MICHIGAN 
In Canada, moshoe-acme ltd., Toronto, Ontario • In Mexico, mex-par. Box 28164, Mexico City 
World’s Largest Maker of Ride Control Products, including SUPER LOAD-LEVELER’ STABILIZING UNITS 


SCORECARD conlmurd 

roughing it if he has to drive a car with- 
out automatic transmission.” 

• Braniff Airways Stewardess Betsy 
Lockhart, making announcement on a 
charter flight carrying the Dallas Texans 
football team toa game In Buffalo; “And 
your hostesses — the pretty blonde one 
with the blue eyes, a shapely figure and 
a warm smile, is me; the other girl is 
Sherry Hansen.” 

THE LAST SHALL BE LAST 

If you lived in Philadelphia a' quarter of 
a century ago, you knew a number of 
things for sure. You knew the rich were 
rich and the poor were poor because God 
meant it to be so. And you knew that 
after midnight on Saturday you had to 
go over the bridge to Camden, N.J. to 
get a drink. But most of all you knew, 
no matter what else happened, that the 
Athletics and the Phillies were then and 
would always be in last place. 

They would not be last by some rule 
of chance or stroke of fate. They would 
be purposefully, staunchly last, just as 
they had always been (well, almost al- 
ways). If at some point in the season — 
like April — they seemed momentarily to 
rise, the city never panicked. The Phillies 
pitchers, headed by Walter (Boom- 
Boom) Beck and Hugh (Losing Pitcher) 
Mulcahy were men you could count 
on. The A's had pitchers like Lynn 
(Line Drive) Nelson, and shortstops 
like Jack Wallaesa, who once leaped for a 
line drive that struck him in the armpit. 
Later, they had a shortstop named 
A1 Brancato, who once scurried into 
the hole and rifled a throw against the 
upper deck. 

A lot of things have changed since 
then. But one thing is still comfortingly 
true. The Phillies and the A’s are in the 
cellar. In fact, last week the Phillies broke 
the modern major league record -for- 
merly held by the A’s and the Red Sox — 
for consecutive defeats when they earned 
their 21st, a 4-1 loss in Milwaukee. It is 
true, of course, that the A’s are no longer 
a Philadelphia ball club, but even this 
may be set aright before the year is out. 
The A’s new owner, Charles O. Finley, 
stung by local criticism, is threatening 
to move out of Kansas City. 

•‘If they don't appreciate us here,” he 
warned. “I feel there are other places 
we might be wanted.” 

There is a place, Charley— Philadel- 
phia, which long ago proved brotherly 
love can embrace more than one loser. 
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NEW KODAK ZOOM 8 REFLEX CAMERA 

Now! Push a button to zoom your movies! 


Even the simplest scenes become dra- 
matic when you zoom your movies. 
They pick up pace, interest, vitality 
— right in front of your eyes. All this, 
just by pushing a button on the new 
Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex Camera! 

Reflex viewfinder 

This rcmarkaljlc 8mm camera has a 
refiex viewfinder, so you see your pic- 
ture zoom — rigfti in the vieiv/inder — 
exactly as the lens sees it, One moment 
you’re shooting a bucking steer from 
a safe and sane distance. Next moment 


— zoom — you’re close enough to grab 
an ear! And you haven’t moved a 
single step! The same button that 
operates the camera also zooms the 
lens; or you can zoom manually. 

The electric eye of the Kodak Zoom 
8 Reflex Camera sets the exposure 
for you automatically. You don’t have 
to do any figuring at all. For special 
effects or unusual light conditions, 
you can lock the electric-eye meter 
at any indicated exposure setting. 

You take 1 5 feet of film at one 
winding — well over a minute of shoot- 


ing. You’ll find this camera extremely 
easy to load, too. 

An outstanding value 

■When you see this superb camera 
firsthand . . . when you put it through 
its paces . . . you’ll appreciate the 
advances and refinements that make 
the Kodak Zoom 8 Reflex such an 
extraordinarily fine movie camera. 
An extraordinarily fine value, too, at 
less than S200, or as little as S20 down 
at most dealers’. See your dealer for 
exact retail price. 



This is what you sec as you zoom. This is what you’ll see on your screen. Because you actually view through the lens! 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Price is subject to 
change without notice. 


authentic Pendleton’ 


Neiv duet on campus: Pendleton jacket and hutton-down shirt 




Pendleton introduces two new classics in informal good taste. Their traditional 
styling i.H ideally expressed in the quality of 100% virgin wool. You will appreciate 
the craftsmanship in each Pendleton. Pendleton controls every step of nianufaclure, 
from dyeing the wool, to spinning the yarn, to weaving the fabric, to tailoring 
the garment in a 90-year iVorthwest tradition of quality. Both the shirt and coat-style 
leisure jacket are available in a wide variety of rich and lasting colors and classic 
plaids. And Pendleton |ilaid shirts arc machine-washable. Topsrnan Jacket. 22.9.'^: always virgin wool 


COMING EVENTS 


Audits/ 2J to August 3! 

Atl limes ore H.D.T. 
* Color lelevision * Television ■ Network radio 


FriiUiy, August 25 


BASEBAUi. (amateur) 
Cnnni« Mack \%orld 
(lhrout;h Aug. 28). 


Series, SpringOelU. III. 


HORSE RACING 

Sanford Handicap. S25,000, Saratoga, N.Y. 


The Wofford Cup and The Tuiile Cup. Hamilton, 
Mass. (Ihrough Aiig. 27). 

MOTOR SPORTS 

SCC.A Nall. Rally. Belleville. 111. (through Aug. 
27 ). 


Examiner Far Western Champs.. San Francisco 
(through Aug. 27). 

TENNIS 

L'SLTA Girls’ 18 Champs, (final three days), 
Philadelphia. 

WATER SKIING 

World Champs., Long Beach. Calif, (ihrough 
Aug. 27). 


Saturday. August 26 

BASEBALL 

• Los Angeles Dodgers at Cincinnati, 2:25 p.m. 
(CBS). 

• San Francisco at St. Louis, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 
BOATING 

Gold Cup. unlimited hydros. Reno (also Aug. 27). 

• Jones vs. Von Clav. light heavies. 10 rds.. Mad. 
Sg. Garden. New York. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

HORSE RACING 

Atlantic City Handicap. S25.000. Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Del Mar Derby. S25,000. Del Mar, Calif. 

• Hopeful Stakes. 575,000. Saratoga. N.Y. (Sports 
Network regional TV).* 

Warren Wright \feniorial. S.10,000. Washington 
Park at Arlington Park III. 

SWIMMING 

• “National AAU Men’s Swimming and Diving 
Championships." Wide World of Sports, 5 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Pacific Northwest Age Group Champs., Seattle 
(also Aug. 27). 

Shakamak Meet, Jasnnville, Ind. (also Aug. 27). 


‘iunday, August 27 

BASEBALL 

I .Milwaukee at Philadelphia. 3:25 p.m. (CBS), 
t .San Francisco at St. Louis, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Great Barrington Kennel Club show. Great Bar- 
rington. Mass. 

World Champs.. Cape Girardeau. Mo. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

Natl, Championship “Tourist Trophy” race (for 
45- and BO-cu.-in. motorcycles). Peoria. HI. 


Molu/ay, August 28 

BOATING 

Adams Trophy (Women’s Nall. Championship). 
NcKport Harbor. Calif. 

Scars Cup (North American Jr. Championship), 
St. Petersburg. Fla. 

HARNESS RACING 

The Ohio State trot, 526.000. Columbus, Ohio. 
Fall Highweight Handicap, 525,000, Aqueduct, 


Tuesday, August 29 

BOXING 

Johnson vs. Cotton. NBA light-heavy title bout, 
15 rds., Seattle. 

HARNESS RACING 

The Buckeye Slate pace, 530,000. Columbus. Ohio. 


Wednesday, August 30 

HARNESS RACING 

Caslleion Farm Slake. $30,000, Du Quoin. III. 
The Hambleionian trot, 5150,000, Du Quoin, III. 

Thursday, August 31 

Harbor Hill Steeplechase Handicap, 510,000, 
Aqueduct, N.Y. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

i) “Tournament of Thrills" (slock car stunting), 
Summer Sports Spectacular, 7:30 p.m. (CBS). ’ 

See local listing 
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MfERS'SJU'AlCARUM • 3f PROOF • GENERAL WINE 4 SPIRITS CO., N.Y.C. 



Here's the rum that’s like no other. Full-bodied, spicy, truly 
distinctive. Essential to the best rum drinks and punches. 
A delightful addition to any cocktail, many foods and sauces. 
Nothing takes its place! If you have a taste for adventure, 
try Myers Rum— the spirit of adventure. 

MYERS JAMAICA RUM 



SPORTLON 

ATHLETIC SOCKS $1.00 a pair 

These socks are 100% Orion acrylic in pure white bulky knit. They are 
guaranteed shrink resistant. Sizes 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. Buy the 3-pack.' 
NYLON REINfORCEO TOE AND HEEL 


•TRADE MARK 





Photogrophi by 





by ROBERT H. BOYLE 

N ever before in the history of baseball 
have so many players hit so many 
home runs. Not only are Roger Maris 
and Mickey Mantle threatening to break 
Babe Ruth's 34-year-old record but 
hosts of far less proficient batters are 
hitting balls over fences and into bleach- 
ers at a rate that surprises even them. 
What is responsible for this home run 
splurge? There is general agreement that 
the lighter, thin-handled bat and the di- 
lution of pitching talent in the expanded 
American League have helped the hit- 
ters. But the big question, and the sub- 
ject of the most persistent controversy 
in the game, is whether or not the ball 
has been changed. 

Now Sports Illustrated is able to 
present proof that today's baseball is 

e 1961 by TIME, Inc. 


different. It is significantly livelier than 
baseballs made as recently as 1953. 

Scientific tests show that the average 
1961 baseball tested: 

• Bounces higher 

• Is firmer 

• Weighs more; incredibly enough, it 
even weighs more than the rules of base- 
ball allow. 

Unlike many comparative tests of 
baseballs which are inconclusive because 
quite old balls were tested against new 
ones, these findings were reached by 
comparing the results of tests made in 
1953 with the results of identical tests 
on new balls today. 

The testing firm, Joseph S. Ward and 
Associates, reported to this magazine 
last week: 

"Based on the data obtained from 
tests on the 1952, 1953 and 1961 base- 


balls, it can be concluded that these 
balls are becoming progressively ‘livelier’ 
as evidenced by both the rebound and 
compression tests. As an example, a 300- 
fool drive in 1952, under the same im- 
pact force, would result in a distance 
of 324 feet in 1953 and 330 feet in 1961, 
all based on average test data, Consider- 
ing maximum rebound observed for the 
196! baseballs, the 300-foot drive in 
1952 (and the 324-root one in 1953] 
would become a 340-foot hit in 1961, 
under the same driving energy. 

"Our tests therefore conclude that the 
1961 baseball has more potential to be 
hit farther distances than its counter- 
parts in cither 1952 or 1953.” 

ContiniieJ 

A DROP TEST conducted from tower shows 
Engineer Joseph Ward 1961 ball is bouncier. 
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WEIGHT TEST BY TECHNICIAN DAVID ROWLAND PROVES 1961 BASEBALL IS HEAVIER 


LIVELIER BALL ‘oaliniieJ 

These test results contradict the find- 
ings and feelings of such figures as Base- 
ball Commissioner Ford Frick, Ameri- 
can League President Joe Cronin and 
President Edwin L. Parker of A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., Inc., manufacturer of 
the ball. (All major league baseballs 
are made by Spalding. Balls coming off 
the company's assembly line in Chicopee, 
Mass, arc simply stamped cither "Spald- 
ing” for the National League or "Reach” 
for the American.) 

Just last week Frick, when asked about 
the liveliness of the 1961 ball, said. "I 
haven't the slightest doubt that the ball 
has been the same year after year after 
year.’’ Cronin dismissed the idea of a 
hopped-up ball. "The Spalding people 
would not make a change in the ball 
without an order from me," he said. "I 
have issued no such directive." 

Earlier this month Spalding's Parker 
was concerned enough about the lively 
ball controversy to put out a 1,500-word 
statement to settle the issue once and 
for all. Except for the war years, he said, 
the major league ball is "the exact same 
baseball it has been for over 35 years.” 
Although the major leagues themselves 
set the specifications, Parker pointed 
out. "these specs have not been changed 
and the built-in performance character- 
istics of the ball have not been changed 
in many, many years.” 

Missiles, airports and baseballs 

But the report from Joseph S, Ward 
and Associates makes it plain that these 
gentlemen arc wrong. The Ward firm is a 
highly reputable consulting engineering 
company in Caldwell, N.J. that special- 
izes in testing soils for engineering pur- 
poses and evaluating foundation require- 
ments for structures. In this capacity, 
the firm, which has branch offices in 
Philadelphia and Tokyo, has done work 
in connection with SAGE air-warning 
and interceptor network. New York's 
Penn Station South and several major 
terminals and hangars at Idlewild Inter- 
national Airport. The firm is headed by 
two partners. They are Joseph S. Ward, 
36. a Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Mas- 
ter of Science and licensed professional 
engineer; and Joseph M. DeSalvo, 30, 
also a holder of B.S. and M.S. degrees. 
These two vvere uniquely able to conduct 
tests on 1 961 baseballs because they had 
run exactly the same tests in 1953. 

Before starting full-time practice as 
a consultant, Ward was head of the Ma- 


terials Testing Laboratory at Cooper 
Union, an engineering and arts college 
in Manhattan. In 1953 Cooper Union 
was approached by Max Kasc, Sports 
Editor of the New York Joiirnal-Ameri- 
cem, with a request to test 1952 and 1953 
American League baseballs. The school 
turned the project over to Ward. With 
DeSalvo, then also on the Cooper Union 
faculty. Ward tested six unused 1952 
basebalfs and six new 1953 balls. 

Ward and DeSalvo first weighed the 
balls. The 1952 balls averaged 5.17 
ounces, the 1953 balls 5.06 ounces. Both 
met the major league specification which 
says balls must weigh between 5 and 5.25 
ounces. Next Ward and DeSalvo tested 
the balls for resiliency by dropping them 
from a platform 26 feet 8 inches high 
onto a steel plate embedded in concrete. 
Says Ward: "A free fall was chosen since 
the rebound thus would not be affected 
by any mechanical force such as a ma- 
chine striking the ball — which could be- 
come a variable.” 

The balls rebounded alongside a metal 
tape, where the height of the bounce 
was measured. This test showed that 
the 1 952 ball averaged an 8-fool rebound 
and the 1953 ball 8 feet IVz inches. Thus 
the 1953 ball had 8% more resiliency 
than the 1952 ball. Although the 1952 


ball was a year old. Ward estimated a 
loss of at most \% of bounce because 
of deterioration in that short time. Also 
most important was the fact that Ward 
now had a rebound average for fresh 
1953 balls. 

Ward and DeSalvo also tested the 
balls for compression, measuring the re- 
sults in inches to the nearest onc-lhou- 
sandth of an inch, The average com- 
pression for the 1952 ball was 0.190 
inches. It was 0.176 inches, or 7% less, 
for the 1953 ball. 

"The compression test on baseballs,” 
says Ward, "is also an indication of the 
‘liveliness’ of the balls. Smaller com- 
pressions under the same static loading 
will yield a baseball that will have more 
resilience and therefore a potential to 
travel a greater distance." 

When the tests were completed. Coo- 
per Union issued a press release and 
Ward was asked to write a paper for The 
Transit of Chi Epsilon, official publica- 
tion of the national civil engineering 
honorary fraternity. In the paper. Ward 
said; "Tentative engineering conclusion 
— the '53 ball is a jack rabbit." It is 
noteworthy that 1953 also was a banner 
home run year. Joe Adcock hit the first 
ball ever to reach the center-field bleach- 
ers at the Polo Grounds, and Mantle hit 
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his celebrated 565-foot tape-measure 
homer in Washington. All told, major 
league players hit a total of 2,076 hom- 
ers. a record high at the time. 

On January 20. 1954, Fresco Thomp- 
son, a vice-president of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and a member of the Rules 
Committee which formulates the rules 
of professional baseball, moved to find 
out more about baseballs. Asking Ward 
for comparative tests on a few major and 
minor league balls, he noted. “We have 
had considerable doubletaik from the 
manufacturers as to the composition of 
the baseball and its resiliency.” 

Last week Thompson said what was 
really needed but never obtained was 
“exact duplicate scientific tests taken in 
various years. Then we'd have some- 
thing.” And he added candidly; “I 
think today's ball is probably livelier.” 

Last week Ward did precisely what 
Thompson said was necessary. He again 
tested new balls, and now he could com- 
pare results with '52-'53. He was sup- 
plied with a dozen new 1961 American 
League baseballs purchased directly 
from Spalding and delivered to Cald- 
well in a sealed box. Since the drop shaft 
at Cooper Union was not available, 
Ward constructed a three-story W'ooden 
scalfolding that would allow him to du- 


plicate the exact conditions of previous 
tests. Once again a steel plate was set in 
concrete. On August 16, Ward and Dc- 
Salvo conducted their tests. 

Much too heavy 

First they weighed the balls. They used 
a laboratory balance sensitive to one- 
tenth of a gram, converting the grams 
into ounces. No sooner had they started 
than they had a surprise the average 
weight of the 1961 ba.seball was 5.29 
ounces. This was more than the 5.25 
limit allowed in rule 1.09 of the Official 
Baseball Rules. One of the balls weighed 
an astonishing 5.42 ounces. 

After weighing. Ward and DeSalvo 
sawed one ball in half for visual exami- 
nation. Visually, the 1961 ball seemed 
no different from past balls. The remain- 
ing 1 1 balls were then dropped for re- 
bound. Ward's report notes; “The aver- 
age rebound for 33 drops was 8 feet 9l/z 
inches, with the rebound readings vary- 
ing from a minimum of 8 feet 7 inches 
to a maximum of 9 feet 1 inch. A total 
of 21 [of the 33] rebounds was in excess 
of the 8-foot 9>/2-inch average. 

“in the 1953 test program the average 
rebound for the 1952 baseball was 8 feet 
0 inches and the average rebound for 
the 1953 ball was 8 feet IVi inches. There- 


fore, the average rebound of the 1961 
baseball is 2% greater than the 1953 
ball and 10% greater than the 1952 ball. 
Comparing the 9-foot 1-inch maximum 
rebound of the 1961 baseball, this maxi- 
mum is 5.3% greater than the 1953 base- 
ball average and 13.5% greater than the 

1952 baseball average.” A figure of 2%, 
5.3% or even 13.5% may strike some as 
a small statistic, but in baseball, re- 
nowned as “the game of inches,” 2% 
becomes a major distance. Because it 
adds at least six feet to any drive over 
300 feet, many balls that would have 
been caught in 1953 fall into the stands 
for home runs in 1961. 

Ward and DeSalvo also measured the 
baseballs across the three principal axes 
to the nearest tenth of a millimeter. They 
converted the millimeters to inches and 
determined the average circumference 
to be 9.05 inches, well within the regu- 
lation range of 9 to 9.25 inches. 

Finally, the balls were compressed. 
The 1961 ball averaged 0.162 inches. 
Says the Ward report: “This average 
compression is to be compared to the 

1953 testing scries where the average 
compression under the same loading for 
the 1952 ball was recorded as 0.190 
inches and for the 1953 ball 0.176 inches. 
Comparing average compressions, the 
1961 baseball is 8% less compressible 
than the 1953 ball and 15%, less com- 
pressible than the 1952 baseball. 

“Examination of the compression 
data for the 1952. 1953 and 1961 base- 
balls will reveal that the compressions 
are becoming progressively smaller each 
successive year, further substantiating 
the increase in rebound characteristics 
over the same period of time.” 

Thus, the 1961 ball turns out to be 
heavier, bouncter and firmer. 

“The most significant thing. I think, 
is that the average weight of the 1961 
baseballs tested was not within the range 
specified.” summarized Ward. “This is 
important because it shows tliat the balls 
not only did not meet specifications, but 
that they were indisputably different 
from the 1952 or 1953 balls. The differ- 
ence in weight must mean there is a dif- 
ference in some part of the composition 
of the ball. This was reflected in the per- 
formance tests showing a livelier ball.*’ 

“It's livelier, all right,” recently re- 
marked Satchel Paige, who was pitching 
for a living when Ruth hit 60 homers 
and who is still pitching for a living. “No 
two ways about it. Thai's why you have 
to be careful when you're handling it.” 
You’re so right, Mr. Paige. end 
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THE WAY TO BEAT 
A HEAVY THINKER 

You just smile and swim faster, according 
to Japan's Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, who got the better of 
Murray Rose in a most memorable competition 


by ROGER WILLIAMS 


A t times last week the National AAU 
I Outdoor Swimming Championships 
at Los Angeles resembled nothing so 
much as a wet game of chess. To be 
sure, there was a generous helping of in- 
pool dramatics, and there was the top- 
pling of a whole raft of records. But the 
heart of the matter lay in the ploy and 
counterploy, the intrigue and the con- 
niving that surrounded four events: the 
100-. 200-. 400- and 1,500-meter frec- 
styles, 

The man who set off most of the 
feverish cerebration was transplanted 
Australian Murray Rose, who swims 
for the Los Angeles Athletic Club and 
thinks for himself. The man who had to 
combat Rose's "planning” was tough 
little Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, Japan's best 
swimmer and an archrival of Rose in 
two Olympics and many international 
competitions. Rose usually beats Yam- 
anaka. For that matter. Rose usually 
beats everybody, and one of his slocks 
in trade is the technique of psychological 
harassment called "psyching" by 
swimmers. Explains another Rose rival: 
"Murray works on the other guy. You 
can depend on that. With different peo- 


ple he uses different techniques. For in- 
stance, he's always very friendly with 
Yamanaka when I'm around, but he 
acts as though I don't exist. He knows 
this annoys me. Murray is a psych artist. 
He always comes up with something.” 

In Los Angeles, Rose came up with 
the announcement that he might not 
enter the 1,500. an opening-day event 
that he had won in the 1956 Olympics. 
He said he might enter the iOO instead, 
explaining that this would leave him 
more rested for the other races. He did 
not point out that it would also let 
Yamanaka swim his head off in Ihe 
1,500, thereby giving Rose an advantage 
in their later meetings. 

But Yamanaka couldn’t believe that 
Rose would duck the 1,500, and neither 
could 16-year-old Roy Saari. another 
strong contender. "1 don't dare think 
Murray's not going to be there,” said 
Saari. "If I counted on him not showing 
up -and then he did show up -I would 
really be depressed.” 

But Rose did not show. Instead, he 
lolled at poolside as Saari, Yamanaka 
and five others knifed into the water in 
the most debilitating swim of the meet. 
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HIS FACE A STUDY IN ULTIMATE EFFORT. 


Yamanaka, who smiles and says little, 
stuck with the field through the first half 
of the race, then slackened his pace with 
the obvious intention of conserving his 
strength for the coming races with Rose. 
He finished sixth behind Saari and ex- 
plained with a straight face: "The water 
was heavy, and so was my body." What 
Rose had hoped would be a grueling 
ordeal for his friendly enemy had been 
converted by Yamanaka into a nice re- 
laxing dip on a summer's day. 

Winner by an arm 

The next day. in the 200 meters, the 
bemused crowd found out just how 
"tired" the Japanese star was. Both he 
and the well-rested Rose qualified in 
times that bettered the American record. 
In the finals the two 22-year-old swim- 
mers hung a little behind the field for 
the first 150 meters, then shot ahead 
in a vicious finish, with Yamanaka win- 
ning by an arm. The time, 2:00.4, bet- 
tered his own recognized world record 
of 2:01.5 set in Osaka. Rose, whose own 
time of 2:00.9 also broke the record, 
now realized he had tailed an Oriental 
tiger. To make matters worse, he had 
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failed by a tenth of a second to qualify 
in the 100. the race for which he had 
passed up the 1,500. 

Now all that was left was the 400, 
Rose’s specialty. He began working out 
a new ••’psych” to salvage one victory. 
As he explained later; "My usual way 
of beating Yamanaka in the 400 is to 
stay with him through the first half of 
the race and pull away in the third hun- 
dred meters. There were good psych pos- 
sibilities in doing it this way again, be- 
cause when he saw me pulling away at 
that stage of the race he would say to 
himself, ‘Here we go again, this is the 
way he always beats me,' and he would 
be outpsyched. But then I also got to 
thinking that there were psych possibili- 
ties in changing my pattern, in trying 
to take him earlier instead. I finally de- 
cided on this.’’ 

Rose sliced into the water like a man 
trying to break every existing sprint rec- 
ord. He swam the first 50 meters in 28.7 
seconds, a pace which would have made 
most swimmers turn belly up aiid scream 
for a lifeguard. But Yamanaka dogged- 
ly hung on. For 350 meters he swam 
half a body's length behind Rose. Then 


Rose began to lose it; Yamanaka inched 
even, and in one final burst of power 
he touched the wall four inches ahead 
of Rose. The time: 4:17.5. a new Amer- 
ican record. 

“Before I die,” Yamanaka had said 
last spring. "I want to beat Murray 
Rose.” Now he pulled himself out of 
the pool, a wide grin on his face, and 
said nothing. Rose, so exhausted he 
found it difficult to stand, explained: "I 
went too fast at first. 1 didn't have any- 
thing left on the last lap." He nodded 
his head in agreement with his coach. 
Peter Daland, who summed up the mat- 
ter succinctly. "You might say." Daland 
observed, “that Yamanaka was a very 
unpsyched swimmer today.” 

• 

Records may have been made to be 
broken, as baseball fans arc fond of 
saying, but no one at Los Angeles could 
remember a single swimming meet in 
which new marks were set with such 
humdrum regularity. In the first seven 
races six world records were established. 
The eighth race — the 200-metcr individ- 
ual medley, won by Ted Stickles in 2:15- 
.9 — will not be a world mark only be- 


cause the International Amateur Sw-im- 
ming Federation does not recognize the 
event. The incredible breaststrokcr. In- 
diana University's Chet Jastremski. cut 
6.9 full seconds off the 200-meier record 
in a race that left spectators rubbing 
their eyes; five of the six finishers topped 
the world record. For Jastremski, it 
marked the seventh consecutive lime 
he had bettered an established world 
breaststroke mark. For good measure, 
he lopped four seconds off the 100-meter 
breaststroke record the next day. The 
18-year-old Steve Clark, national in- 
door 100- and 220-yard champion, bare- 
ly qualified for the 1 00-mctcr finals, then 
ripped off a world record of 54.4. Left 
gasping in fourth place was Brazil's great 
Manuel Dos Santos, who had upset 
Clark recently in Japan. Carl Robie. a 
16-year-old peanut-sized swimmer from 
Drexcl Hill. Pa., set a world record in 
the 200-meter butterfly; the former rec- 
ord holder. Mike Troy of Indianapolis, 
had to settle for an ignominious fifth. 
In all, 10 world and three American rec- 
ords were chalked up in the most mem- 
orable swimming competition in Amer- 
ican history. end 
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A Time 
to 

Laugh . . . 

Britain’s Wightman Cup Tennis 
team, standing at graceful atten- 
tion for the playing of national 
anthems in Chicago, broke into 
girlish giggles when the P.A. 
system butchered The Suir-Spun- 
gled Banner and God Save the 
Queen and threw in a military 
march for bad measure. Having 
lost their dignity, the ladies (left 
10 right: Captain Beatrice Wal- 
ter, Christine Truman, Ann Hay- 
don. Angela Mortimer. Deidre 
Catt) went on to lose the cup 6-1. 
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...and a 
Time to Cry 

These three Los Angeles Dodger fans looked for- 
ward to a little sporting mayhem as they settled into 
their seats at a Coliseum double-header last week. 
The competition was the Cincinnati Reds, a team 
that had had the gall to charge the nice Dodger 
pitchers with the habitual use of high-and-tight 
deadly weapons and other antisocial practices (SI, 
Aug. 14). The Dodgers said so's-your-old-man, 
and then proceeded to prove the Reds’ point. Larry 
Sherry hit slugger Frank Robinson with a pitch at 
the Adam's apple, and Stan Williams pinked Vada 
Pinson on the helmet. The Reds merely picked 
themselves up, brushed themselves off and fought 
back with a secret weapon: good baseball. An- 
guished faces clearly show the result: a sweep — and 
a firm, righteous hold on first place — for Cincinnati. 


I'hotosraph by Hy Peskin 
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A ROUGH ROAD 
TO THE WORLD 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

by STIRLING MOSS 

Just before the Grand Prix of Germany and Europe on Au- 
gust 6, a confident En:o Ferrari reportedly ordered one of 
his drivers, Phil Hill, to hold hack so the other. Count 
Wolfgang von Trips, could clinch the world championship 
and thus increase Ferrari sales in Germany. Hill declared 
he would not follow orders, hut he still finished behind von 
Trips. The German did not, however, clinch anything — 
Britain's hard-driving Stirling Moss, following a plan of his 
own, won in a dramatic upset, with von Trips second and 
Hill third. Moss, the No. I money-maker, is an independ- 
ent. He spends much of his earnings on a staff that helps him 
operate as a free lance, hut he says there is little chance an 
independent ever will win the champinn.ship. Here, with 
writer John Lovesey, he tells why he prefers it that way. 


E ven my best friends think I'm mad. 

They think 1 am knocking my head 
against a brick wall because I prefer to 
race as an independent, even though it 
means that the racing-car manufacturers 
will not sell me their latest products. I 
enjoy racing. If I didn't I would not race 
any more, In fact. 1 enjoy fighting it out 
with the factory entries. 1 have raced for 
teams -for instance, with Mercedes 


when Fangio was their No. 1. It is en- 
joyable, but sometimes there is strife 
within the camp, and there are problems 
involving one car against another — who 
has (he fastest engine and so forth. Per- 
sonally, I prefer racing within a small 
group called British Racing Partnership. 
Its directors are my manager, my father, 
my ex-mechanic and myself. We race 
cars for one of the world's largest hire- 


purchase (installment-plan) companies. 
United Dominions Trust, together with 
one of its subsidiary concerns, Laystall 
Engineering. 1 also handle the cars 
owned by the British molorsport enthu- 
siast, Rob Walker, who is a personal 
friend. In both cases, the arrangements 
are loose and there is a financial loss, 
but there are never any arguments. 

So far as I am concerned, the biggest 
drawback to racing independently is that 
I have been frequently blamed for the 
breakdown of my cars. The newspapers 
have made frequent reference to the 
Moss Jinx. It is not a jinx, but hardly 
anybody bothers to inquire after the 
truth. In 1959, for example, the Cooper 
Car Company sold Rob Walker a car 
without a gearbox. They were quite 
frank about it: they could not sell a com- 
plete car because of previous commit- 
ments. Accordingly, we had to have a 
special gearbox designed. It had to be 
produced quickly, and in the end it 
proved to be not strong enough. 

Rivalry in motor racing is friendly but 
often tough. 1 bear no grudge; the rea- 
sons behind the situation are complex 
but understandable. The various factory 
teams range from big organizations like 
Mercedes, which re-entered the field for 
two years in 1954 and 1955 and is re- 
puted to have spent $3 million in that 
time, to the smaller British concerns that 
budget much less. In fact, motor racing 
still includes, as in its earliest days, every- 
thing from the owner-driver with his one 
mechanic to the big organization with 
scores of attendants and a team manager 
in command. 

But make no mistake about it. For 
large or small it is a business. The large 
organizations enter the field to gain pub- 
licity and prestige and to give the ulti- 
mate test to parts they may want to in- 
corporate in their production models at 
a later date. The smaller companies with 
fewer resources and less manpower are 
in it for the same reasons, though for 
them it is more of a gamble. These small- 
er companies, however, could not race 
in Grand Prix events, pay their drivers 
or otherwise keep up with the giants if 
it were not for the backing of the oil 
companies, the tire manufacturers and 
the makers of components who arc in- 
terested in the sport. 

The oil companies foot the biggest 
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part of the bill, and a lot of oil money 
goes into the development and produc- 
tion of new cars. And so it is easy to see 
why one of these companies might ob- 
ject strongly to a factory's selling its lat- 
est product to a driver who uses a com- 
petitive fuel and oil. 

The factories also arc under pressure 
from a number of new nonmanufactur- 
ing groups, including large companies 
like United Dominions Trust, for whom 


1 race. These organizations want to 
sponsor cars and drivers in return for 
publicity. But they cannot contract with 
a concern that is already racing its own 
team, and so they are faced with the 
same situation \ am when it comes to 
obtaining a new car. These new groups 
can often afford to offer bigger retainers 
to drivers than the factories can. To keep 
the best men, the factories therefore have 
responded by guaranteeing exclusive use 
of their latest car for a year to the drivers 
who sign with them. With such a prom- 
ise. the factories can get the best drivers. 

So the factories end up far ahead of 
the other racing organizations. At the 
Monaco Grand Prix each factory team 
was invited to enter two drivers, but of 
the independents only France’s .Maurice 
Trintignant and I were allowed an auto- 
matic entry. Anybody else who wanted 
to start had to qualify. 

1 suppose that if I had been sensible 


1 would have joined Italy’s Enzo Ferrari 
years ago. In my opinion, he builds the 
world’s greatest range of racing cars. But 
in the early ’50s I traveled down to Italy 
at his invitation, only to find on arrival 
that he had given a car intended for me 
to someone else. If it were not for that 
incident and iny real desire to drive Eng- 
lish cars. I would no doubt be driving 
for him today. 

But since I remain a lone wolf, what of 
this year? At the moment I am driving 
a I960 Lotus with modified suspension 


and body. Comparing the models, the 
back and front suspension and the chas- 
sis of the 1 961 Lotus are even more modi- 
fied. The newer model has considerably 
less frontal area, a different body and a 
lot of other things that 1 still cannot buy, 
beg or borrow. 1 am not grumbling: 1 
understand why I cannot have them. 

Colin Chapman, the Lotus boss, has 
been cooperative -to a certain extent. 
He has helped to alter my car. making it 
smoother with better penetration. These 
changes have lessened drag and so in- 
creased the speed. But the car remains a 
compromise nevertheless. Obviously Co- 
lin Chapman’s ideal is to help me fin- 
ish just behind but not in front of 
his own drivers. I am not able to drive 
a 1961 Cooper either. 

in a team that is run in the accepted 
fashion there is always a No. I man. If 
he is doing well in a race, the others are 
sometimes held back. But to me motor 


racing is more than this: it is the enter- 
tainment of literally millions of people. 
If 1 can push the others and by hard 
driving break up this pattern, it makes 
for better racing. Not only do the spec- 
tators enjoy it more, but the cars them- 
selves arc more severely tested; thus they 
arc improved, and eventually the results 
will improve the mass-produced car. At 
the Dutch Grand Prix this year, for ex- 
ample, 15 cars started and 15 finished, 
without one stop at the pits. It was some- 
thing unique in the history of automo- 
bile racing, and it marked a magnificent 
advancement in the constant striving for 
mechanical perfection. 

Today all the British cars are under- 
powered in comparison to the Ferrari. 
The formula change which took effect 
in Grand Prix racing this year limits en- 
gine size to a maximum cubic capacity 
of one and a half liters. So British cars 
have had to make do with a modifica- 
tion of the old Formula H engine; this 
produces about 150 bhp. compared to 
around 190 bhp produced by the Fer- 
rari’s power plant. On the high-speed 
circuits, such as Spa. Rheims and Mon- 
za, we British haven't much chance. In 
the Monaco Grand Prix 1 was able to 
squeeze in ahead of the pack only be- 
cause of a circuit that twisted all over 
the place and put less of a premium on 
power. 

However, the English fire-pump man- 
ufacturers, Coventry Climax, are now 
producing a more powerful 1 l^-litcr en- 
gine. Fortunately for all of us. including 
myself. Coventry Climax does not have 
a factory team, nor is the company lied 
to an oil concern. As soon as a few of 
their new engines arc available. I hope 
to be among those to get one. Jack Brab- 
ham. last year’s world champion, will 
probably be the first, because of the close 
relationship between Coventry Climax 
and Cooper, for whom Jack dris'es. If 
the new engine can produce 175 to 180 
bhp. 1 think the British will be able to 
give the Ferraris a good run for their 
money. But I still will be at a distinct 
disadvantage in relation to the drivers 
in 1961 cars. Companies like Lotus and 
Cooper never stand still. 

So I can see no prospect, short of a 
miracle, of winning as an independent 
driver. But 1 wouldn’t like to change, not 
yet anyway. Of course. I would like to 
win the world championship, but if I 
did. I might have to retire, and 1 don't 
like the idea of that. So really I am quite 
happy; I just have to drive a bit harder 
to keep up. end 
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Extraordinary soap! 

Ordinary soap leaves thousands of bacteria on your skin. And these cause 
perspiration odor. So why not use an extraordinary soap? — Dial with AT-7. 
It removes most of these trouble-makers. Keeps you presentable long 
after your bath. That’s why people who like people like Dial. 
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SHORT, HAPPY 
CAREER OF A JOCKEY 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


Rating his progress step by step, Johnny Sellers has 
reached the top in seven years. By the time 
six more pass, he says, he will have become a cowboy 


J ohn Larry Sellers, a genial, fresh- 
faced youth with haze-blue eyes and 
an engagingly toothy grin (see cover), 
bears an easy resemblance to any young 
man on his way up. He also bears a great 
deal of watching, and the members of 
the elite corps of jockeys shown on the 
next two pages are doing just that. For 
Johnny Sellers is a jockey who, long un- 
noticed, has suddenly and quietly in- 
truded upon the intensely competitive 
top ranks of Thoroughbred racing. 
He has won more races than any oth- 
er rider this year and if, at year's end. he 
still holds that lead, usurping the pres- 
tigious position recently associated with 


either Bill Hartack or Willie Shoemaker, 
it will be exactly as the boyish, 24-year- 
old Sellers has planned it all along. 

Sellers was the first to ring up purses 
totaling $I million this year, though it is 
sometimes said that seldom has one man 
owed so much to one horse. The horse 
in this case is Carry Back, that excellent 
brown colt who won the Kentucky Derby 
and the Preakness under Sellers, as well 


as the Flamingo and the Florida Derby. 
Certainly it is true that Sellers' sudden 
fame is directly connected with Carry 
Back (and the half a million dollars they 
have won together), but it is also true 
that of the 245 races Sellers has won this 
year, he won only six with Carry Back. 

Jack Price, Carry Back’s outspoken 
co-owner and trainer, sniffs at these wins, 
saying, ’"Actually, Sellers just steers the 
horse; anyone else could probably do 
just as well.” Says John Sellers, a trifle 
more realistically, “1 know perfectly well 
that a lot of winners won’t make you a 
leading rider. I know some people say I 
wouldn’t be anybody if I hadn't lucked 
onto T.V. Lark [with whom Seilers won 
five races and $300,000 last year] and 
Carry Back. Well, sure, maybe I did luck 
onto those horses. But 1 got the job 
done, didn't I?" 

There is no doubt that Sellers got the 
job done, too, with scores of lesser 
horses this year (at last count, he was 
39 ahead of his nearest rival. Shoemaker, 
and 46 ahead of Hartack). While it may 
be premature to proclaim him a great 
jockey, there is ample proof of his stead- 
ily growing ability. Seilers’ credentials 
include a deft sense of balance, an en- 
viable coolness under pressure and a 
wcll-disciplincd intelligence. On the tall 
side for a jockey (he’s 5 feet 6), he has 
a high seat that gives him an awkward 
look when rating, but in a drive he levels 

loiuimied 
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JOCKEY eonllwied 

out remarkably well. Altogether, his 
closest rivals share a high regard for 
the upstart. "He's one of the finest boys 
riding," says Shoemaker, a man of few 
words. Harlack concurs: "Sellersdoesn’t 
make many mistakes. He’s a capable 
rider who does everything well." 

Almost like a Carry Back race, in 
which that colt is likely to win by coming 
out of nowhere at the last instant, John- 
ny Sellers' seven-year riding career has 
been a measured, orderly process that all 
at once has spurred him ahead of the 
pack. "I’ve been much longer getting to 
be a leading rider than either Shoemaker 
or Hartack [who won the riding champi- 
onship in their second and third years re- 
spectively]," says Sellers, "but all my 
life I've tried to move along by degrees, 
and this has been especially true of how 
I built up my confidence. After I did all 
right in Detroit. I came to Chicago, 
where things are that much tougher. 
Now 1 guess I'd like to go to New York - 
I think I’m ready to ride in that league.” 
Before tackling New York, Sellers is 
spending August and September in Atlan- 
tic City — because he figures he can ride 
more winners there than in Chicago, 
where Shoemaker and Hartack are. 

Sellers’ determination to go for the 
top was not in evidence until 1955, but 
he began riding when he was 5, the year 
his father gave him a pony. "From the 
start I rode ail the time," he says, "and 
even though I was a little bitty squirt 
my father made me saddle up myself 
and do all the work." By the time he 
was 1 2, Sellers was galloping Thorough- 
breds on a schoolmate's ranch, in Tulsa, 
his boyhood home. Three years later he 
left the Thoroughbreds of the South- 
west for the faster, classier ones in the 
bluegrass country of Kentucky. There he 
signed up with Harry Trotsek, trainer for 
Hasty House Farm. Trotsek has a repu- 
tation for being a fine developer of riding 
talent, and he appraised young Sellers 
with a practiced and calculating eye. "I 
didn't do anything to discourage him,” 
Trotsek recalled the other day. "On the 
contrary, I told him all the good things 
that could happen to him, such as all 
the money to be made by a boy with 
ability." 

Sellers' first job was exercising the 
Hasty House horses at Churchill Downs. 
He slept in a tack room not far from 
the winner's circle where he and Carry 
Back were escorted after their victory in 
the Derby last May. (“I looked at myself 


in the circle,” says Sellers, "and then I 
looked over to that barn I used to live 
in. 'Man,' I said to myself, ‘you’ve come 
a little ways since then, haven't you?'”) 

In 1955, when Johnny got his first 
chance at competitive track riding, he 
finished 1 1 th in a race at Sunshine Park. 
He rode 37 more limes before he had his 
first winner in March and then only be- 
cause the first horse under the wire was 
disqualified. But from then on. Sellers' 


progress, while not always spectacular, 
was satisfactorily steady: 113 winners 
his first season. 1 48 the next, 1 69 in 1 959. 
Last year Sellers found himself with 234 
winners and in fourth place among all 
riders. Moreover, he was sixth among 
the money winners. Horses he was on 
earned $1,464,550. of which he got the 
usual 10'^^.. 

Sellers is so confident he will win the 
riding title this year that he took a 
week's vacation not long ago with his 
wife Janice and their 2-year-oId son, 
Mark. The indulgence probably cost 
him a few winners but isn’t likely to 
handicap him too much unless he is hit 
by a suspension. He has been suspended 
only four times, and not once in the past 
two years. 

The only other things that might rattle 
his composure are recent developments 
concerning two of his usual mounts. If 
Carry Back goes to Paris for the Arc de 
Triomphe in October, it is probable that 
Jack Price will engage a jockey who 
knows the course. In addition, Ridan, a 
brilliant 2-year-old on whom Sellers has 


ridden to victory three times this year, 
will henceforth carry Hartack, who has 
ridden so successfully for the Moody 
Jolley family, which owns the horse. 

But perhaps such reverses do not wor- 
ry John Sellers because, for all the suc- 
cess he has had in racing, he does not 
have the real passion for horses that 
characterizes a Johnny Longden — who 
at 54 does not count it a full day unless 
he starts it by galloping horses at 6 a.m. 


"I find,” says Sellers, "that there’s al- 
ways a constant fight and argument with- 
in myself to keep going. I know I have the 
ability, but 1 have to exert myself all the 
time to be sure 1 go on and do my best.” 
So far he has managed to maintain the 
necessary competitive zeal. 

But, unlike the venerable Eddie Ar- 
caro (45) and the truly ancient Longden. 
Sellers has no intention of going on for- 
ever. He has set himseff a limit of six 
more years of race riding, plans then to 
retire (at the age of 30) to the 100-acre 
cattle ranch he owns in Tulsa. "1 would 
like to raise quarter horses and cattle.” 
he says. ‘ ‘and be financially independent, 
so I won't have to spend the rest of my 
life walking hots around a stable or 
tending a filling station. 

"After all. I'm making more than 
SI 00.000 a year, none of which 1 put 
back into racing because I don’t bet. 
My interest is investing in some stocks 
and in an education for myself — and, 
of course, in the ranch and the chance 
to settle out in the country in a life I 
really love." end 



WORKING A CALF on liis ranch shortly after winning the Kentucky Derby. Sellers clutches the 
saddle horn. ‘‘A quarter horse is so hard to ride. I'm not ashamed to hold on," he says. 
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HOW COME, SPIDER? 

As manager in a bonus-baby bush league, a onetime Brooklyn Dodger 
infielder has to find the answers to some rather fantastic questions— 
as well as rake the infield and do the laundry, too 



by GERALD HOLLAND 

T here were times during the long, hot 
season when John (Spider) Jorgen- 
sen. the manager of the Artesia, N.Mex. 
Dodgers in the Class D Sophomore 
League, didn't know whether to bust 
out laughing or break down and cry. 

If Spider, the onetime hard-hitting 
third baseman for the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers (1947-50). were a man given to tears 
he might have been close to them as he 
addressed his last-place. 18-man ball 
club in the concrete-block, tin-roofed 
clubhouse underneath the stands of the 
Artesia ball park one evening toward the 
end of the season, 

'‘Fellows.” Spider pleaded emotion- 
ally. “haven’t 1 tried to be fair and 
square with you all summer? Haven't 
I done a lot of little things for you? 
Didn't I lend you my pickup truck when 
you had dates? When the groundkeep- 
er's wife forgot to do the laundry, didn’t 
I take the towels to the laundromat and 
do them myself? When the groundkeep- 
cr failed to show, didn't 1 get out there 
and help rake the infield? Oh. sure. I 
had to fine a few of you that 1 caught 
in the all-night hamburger joint at 2 
o'clock in the morning, hut you know 
that was for your own good. When 
you've come to me with your problems, 
haven't 1 tried to be as understanding 
and as helpful as your own fathers 
would be? Yeah, I know, 1 know J blew 


FRUSTRATED by a scason spent in last place, 
the poker-faced Spider still can laugh at himself. 



my lop lols of limes when you kept 
breaking bats after I showed you the\' 
woiikln't split if you field them righl. 
Be fair: wasn't I within my rights? You 
know this bub club has split more bats 
than any team in the league." 

There were murmurs <’f assent and 
vigorous nodding of heads among the 
young players. 

■'All right then!" eried Spider. "Now 
will you do something for lucl W ill you 
go out there tonight ami win me a ball 
game? W'e ean still get out of last place 
if sve all bear down, Boy.s. I hate to lose 

it kills me. it makes me bitter. W'm 
me one. will you?" 

With loud, fierce cries of determina- 
lion and pounding of gloves, the SL|uad 
broke for the door and started out to 
the playing held. 

"Acton!" 

.lim Acton, a 20-ycar-old left-handed 
pitcher from l ullerton. Calif., stopped 
and turned back to his manager, 

"Aeion.” said Spider. "I IhoughI I 
might start you tonight. How do you 
feel?" 

.Acton, in whose frank and open eouii- 
lenanct; there is no trace of guile, pul a 
reassuring hand on Spider's shoulder. 
"Put me in there." he said, "rm ready. 
Babe." 


It is at limes like this that Spider, who 
is a sucker for the absurd situation, is in 
grave danger of busting out laughing. 

"Good." he said, keeping a straight 
face. "And while 1 base the chance. 5im. 
I want to thank you for calling me Babe 
all season. It's one of those nice little 
touches that makes a manager feel he's 
really communicating with his players." 

Acton nodded. "I dig. Bahe." he said. 

"And w’hile I'm on the subject, Jim." 
Spider went on. "I've been meaning to 
tell you something. When you get back 
to California, you'll be dropping in the 
office of the L.A. Dodgers. Now Krcsco 
1 hompson. the vice-president of the 
club, naturally keeps a pretty close eye 
on this leant because of our working 
agreement- So this is a little tip for you. 
hresco is the type of guy who likes ball- 
players with personality. He'll know 
from my daily reports that your earned 
run average isn't so hot, but you can gel 
around that if you handle him right." 

Jim Acton was listening carefully. 

"How do I handle the man. Babe?" 

Spider swallowed hard and cleared 
his throat. "Call him Babe like you call 
nte. Fresco will go for that. He'll think 
you like him a lot and he wants ball- 
players to like him. Maybe. I don't 
know, he has a deep-down feeling of 


insecurity. Your calling him Babe will 
give him a big lift." 

"This I appreciate." said Acton. 

"1 knew- you would." said Spider. 
"Now go on out there and pitch me a 
ball game." 

Acton squared his shoulders and swag- 
gered out the door. In a moment. Spider 
followed him. Near the dugout. one of 
his catchers, ly-ycar-old I’aul LaRocca 
from Valley Stream, on Long Island, 
was waiting for him. 

"Spider," said LaRocca. "you were 
saying about being like a father." 

Spider looked at him in mild alarm. 

"That reminded nie." said LaRocca, 
"about something my father told me 
that I don't understand," 

"Go ahead, boy. speak up, gel it off 
your chest." said Spider, 

"VVeil."said LaRocca. ‘my fatherwas 
telling me that when he was a little kid, 
40 years ago maybe, they used to have 
terrible winters in New York, ll snowed 
all the time. Then, for 40 years, it didn't 
snow hardly at all. Then last year. Spi- 
der. it snowed all the time again and 
there were blizzards, and it was just like 
when my father was a kid- How come. 
Spider'?" 

Spider, who has learned to answer all 
questions promptly no matter how far 
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HOW COME, SPIDER? cnnlinned 

out he has to reach, took a deep breath. 
"Why,” he said, "thal situation there 
is due to the tilting of the earth on its 
axis. Forty years ago the earth was tilted 
in such a way as to dump heavy snow 
on New York, and then it gave a tilt 
around the other way and the winters 
were mild. Then last year the earth lilted 
back to where it was 40 years ago. That 
accounts for the heavy snow and the 
blixzards.” 

LaRocca frowned and pondered. 

"Yeah,” he said after a moment. 
"O.K. Much obliged. Spider.” 

Dick Strutz, the 21-year-old infielder 
from St. Paul, walked up as LaRocca 
moved away. 

"Spider.” he said, "have you got any 
garters?” 

Spider squatted down and picked a 
blade of grass. It was the quick move- 
ment of a veteran infielder who, at 41, 
is as lean and agile a.s when he was play- 
ing at Ebbets Field in Brooklyn. He was 
still active as a player-coach with Van- 
couver in the Pacific Coast League as re- 
cently as 1959. Artesia is his second man- 
agerial assignment. 

Spider glanced up at Strutz, a good- 
looking 1 95-pound six-footer who is eas- 
ily the most sophisticated man on the 
Artesia roster. He spent almost two 
months of last season with St. Paul, then 
in the American Association, and never 
tires of telling his teammates about the 
high level of living in that rarefied base- 
ball atmosphere. 

"Funny you should ask about garters, 
Strutz,” said Spider. "It just so happens 
that I sat up until 3 o'clock this morning 
making garters. But doggone it, I just 
now remember that 1 came off and left 
them scattered all over the bed. Run in 
the clubhouse and take the keys to my 
pickup and drive over to my apartment 
and get them.” 

"Listen, Spider, a busted garter is 
nothing to kid about,” said Strutz. 

"Who's kidding?" said Spider. "Didn't 
you hear the inside story of why Joe 
Gordon was fired as manager at Kansas 
City? He let himself run out of garters, 
that’s why.” 

"O.K., Spider," said Strutz, “I guess 
I’ll have to try to find a safety pin somc- 
whcrcs.” 

Out in center held, one of the Artesia 
pitchers who had worked the night be- 
fore climbed up on the scoreboard and 
took a seat on a folding chair. His job 
was to keep an eye out for balls hit over 
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KNOCKED OUT THE NIGHT BEFORE, 

the fence during hitting practice and di- 
rect one of several small boys who are 
retained (at S2 a night) to chase after 
them. 

Underneath the grandstand, the man 
in charge of the concession stand rented 
two seat cushions to a customer and sold 
a hot dog and a bottle of Squirt, a pop- 
ular soft drink in the West, to another 
man, The concession man, who works 
on a straight salary, is V, R. Hickman, 
principal of one of Artesia’s elemen- 
tary schools. 

Tonight's opponents of the Artesia 
Dodgers were the Hobbs Pirates. They 
would not take hitting practice because 
they did that before setting out from 
Hobbs, 90 miles away. After the game, 
they would drive back and have their 
midnight supper when they got there. 

Public announcement 

Up in the press box, Paul Frost, a 
distinguished-looking man with crew-cut 
gray hair, leaned forw'ard and spoke into 
the public address system: 

"Will you kids down there in the box- 
scat section along the third-base line 
stop walking on top of those railings 
and get back up there in the stands 
where you belong?” 

The kids scurried back up to where 
they belonged with no face-.saving daw- 
dling about it, for the voice of Paul 
Frost has the ring of authority. He is 
no ordinary ball park announcer. He 
does that chore (as well as the official 
scoring) because he happens to be presi- 
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JIM ACTON IS BANISHED TO SCOREBOARD TO SPOT BALUS HIT OVER THE FENCE 


dent of the Artesia ball club and has 
to save a dollar where he can. Baseball 
is just a hobby with Mr, Frost. He is an 
electrical engineer, a graduate of Purdue 
and the manager of the thriving electric 
power and telephone cooperatives serv- 
ing the surrounding countryside. He led 
the campaign to get Artesia a team in 
the Sophomore League four years ago, 
along with Grady Wright, an oil pro- 
ducer: Ralph Box, also an oil man; Rob- 
ert Bourland. an accountant: Charles 
.lohnson, a banker: Earl Ziegler, an oil 
supply man; J. L. Taylor, a rancher; and 
James Ferguson, a retired merchant. 

As the game got under way, Mr, Frost 
read off the lineups he had personally 
obtained from the rival managers and 
then identified each hitter and gave the 
summaries at the end of each halfinning. 
In between times, he answered some 
questions about the team and the league. 

■‘The Sophomore League," he said, 
"is a sort ofan incubator for more than 
a million dollars’ worth of bonus babies 
who have been signed by major league 
ball clubs. We didn't get any of (he big 
ones. Bill Sebera, our first-string catcher, 
who was sent to us by the Los Angeles 
Dodgers, got $35,000 for signing, and 
Dan Ardcll, who was optioned to us 
by the Los Angeles Angels just a little 
more than a week ago, got something 
like S40.000. The Alpine Club must have 
S300.000 worth of bonus babies. I be- 
lieve one of their boys got $125,000.” 

"That," said Jimmy Cox of the Ar- 
lesia Daily Press {"covering the Heart 


of Southeastern New Mexico's Grow- 
ing Oil and Ranch Empire”), "is prob- 
ably more than Spider Jorgensen made 
in his entire major league career.” 

"Very Ifkeiy,” said Mr, Frost. 

"Aren't the lights in this ball park kind 
of dim?” asked an oui-of-town man. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Frost, "but we can't 
do anything about that. The park be- 
longs to the city and we get it for SI a 
year.” 

"Because of the dim lights,” said Jim- 
my Cox, “some people call this Candle- 
stick Park.” 

"Getting back to the Sophomore 
League," said Mr. Frost, "there are five 
New Mexico teams in it and the sixth 
one is at El Paso. Texas. No boy with 
more than three years of professional 
experience can play in this league. Every 
club has a working agreement with a big 
league club. Ours is with the Los An- 
geles Dodgers. Hobbs works with the 
Pittsburgh Pirates. The Alpine Cowboys 
work with Boston, the Carlsbad Potash- 
ers work with the Chicago Cubs, the Al- 
buquerque Dukes are tied up with (he 
Kansas City Athletics and the Ei Paso 
Sun Kings work with the San Francisco 
Giants. Excuse me." 

Tasty sausage 

Mr. Frost picked up a piece of paper 
and spoke into the microphone; 

"Tonight’s lucky scorecard prize has 
been won by Mr. J. R. Bradshaw. If Mr. 
Bradshaw will come to the press box he 
will receive a certificate for two pounds 


of Payne’s tasty pork sausage and two 
pounds of Payne's finest wieners, cour- 
te.sy the Payne Packing Company.” 

The out-of-town man got up and said, 
“1 think ril mosey down to the dugout 
and see how Spider is feeling." 

"ril walk part way with you,” said 
Jimmy Cox. "I want to see some people 
on a story. Will you join me in a bottle 
of Squirt?" 

"A little later, James," said the out- 
of-town man, ‘Til find you in the 
stands.” 

That wouldn’t be difficult because 
there were no more than 200 persons at 
the game {Artesia has a population of 
about 12,000). The women had put on 
their sweaters, for although the ther- 
mometer had touched 100° lhat after- 
noon there was now a chill wind roaring 
through the park, kicking up the dust 
and sand of the infield and dispersing, 
for Ihc moment, the small clouds of 
king-sized mosquitoes that were clus- 
tered about the heads of the players and 
the umpires. 

The game was going into the top half 
of the sixth. Spider was feeling a lot 
better than he had felt coming out of the 
top half of the first. Jim Acton had got 
off to a shaky start, and Hobbs had 
scored three runs. But Acton, after dous- 
ing himself liberally with mosquito re- 
pellent in the dugout. pulled himself to- 
gether and pitched four hitless innings. 
Meanwhile, with the help of two Hobbs 
errors. Acton's teammates had given him 
a 5-3 lead. Now he was facing Lyle 
Owens of the visitors, the first man up 
in the sixth. 

Owens hit the ball out of the park, 
and after Norm Houslcy had struck out, 
Ronald Woods homered to lie the score 
at 5-5. Then Bill Siebert singled. Harper 
Cooper walked and Bill Weaver rapped 
out the third home run of the inning. 
That was all for well-intentioned Jim Ac- 
ton. Spider called in Ron Witkowski 
{who was so homesick for his home town 
of Buffalo that he had been crossing out 
each passing day on a calendar ever since 
the start of the season), and as Ron 
threw a few warmup pitches Jim Acton 
walked sadly off the field. He knew that 
tomorrow night he would be silting on 
the folding chair up on the scoreboard. 
As he passed Spider, he said simply, 
"Sorry, Babe." 

Things got worse instead of better. 
Witkowski couldn’t stop the Hobbs hit- 
ters, and Rudy Matulka of Omaha, 
Neb., actually an outfielder, had to finish 
the game — but not before Spider had 
co/irioueJ 
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HOW COME, SPIDER? 

been thrown out of the game for his 
vehement protest of what he considered 
a bum call at the plate. The final score, 
with Spider still fuming up in the stands, 
was posted as Hobbs 13, Arlcsia 5. 

Soon the victorious Pirates were piling 
into their cars for the 90-mile drive back 
to Hobbs. The defeated Artesia Dodgers 
were assembled in The Steak House, an 
all-night eating place, li.stening to Dick 
Strutz hold forth once more on the good 


Strut?. You can't drive a motor scooter 
for 3c a mile." 

Strut?, reached for a toothpick and 
smiled. “Umpires can." he said. 

Meanwhile, at Hotel Artesia, Paul 
Frost and Spider Jorgensen had accepted 
an invitation for a postgame drink with 
the out-of-town man. 

“What will it be, gentlemen?” asked 
the waitress in the cocktail lounge. 

“Scotch and soda," said Paul Frost. 

“A bottle of Squirt.” said the man 
from out of town. 



life as lived in the Triple-A American 
Association, 

“Up there in St. Paul,” said Strut?.. 
"they used to have a guy in the club- 
house who had your socks and uniform 
all laid out for you when you walked in. 
There was another guy who didn't do 
anything but shine shoes. On the road, 
you got $ 1 0 a day eating money, not the 
lousy three bucks wc get down here." 

“Strutz,” said Lou Pannclla. a third 
baseman from Philadelphia, “you are 
nuts. They only get SIO a day meal mon- 
ey in the major leagues.” 

"In the major leagues.” said Strutz, 
"they get SI 5." 

“Strutz,” said Ron Witkowski, the 
pitcher, “what do umpires get for trav- 
eling in their own cars?" 

Dick Strutz, who — if he had learned 
nothing else from Spider Jorgensen this 
season had at least learned never to let 
any question go unanswered, replied 
without hesitation, “An umpire gets 3d 
a mile for the use of his car.” 

Panneila exploded. "You're crazy. 


Spider Jorgensen leaned across the 
table, the musclc-s in his jaw taut, still 
not over the night’s defeat and the hassle 
with the umpire. "It's the same every- 
where,” he said, slapping the tabic. "I 
don't care whether it's Yankee Stadium, 
the Coliseum in L.A. or the ball park 
down here in Class D. You just can't win 
ball games without pitching.” 

Paul Frost and the out-of-town man 
nodded in sympathy. 

The waitress touched Spider gently on 
the shoulder. He whirled around in a 
jerky, nervous reaction. 

“What?" he said, looking up at the 
girl. 

"I'm waiting for your order. Spider." 
said the girl. 

"Oh," said Spider, slumping back in 
his chair. He thought a moment and 
then said, "Squirt, Vodka and Squirt.” 

The out-of-town man didn't say so, 
but he couldn’t help feeling that if any 
man in the state of New Mexico de- 
served vodka in his Squirt this evening 
it was John (Spider) Jorgensen. end 
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Do you see it ? M 
Sails furled, 
a hidden cove,lJB 
the wild shore. 1^^ 
id you, Gimlet, 

with your own 
delicious seascape 
of gin, Bose’s 


That’s the way 
it’s going to be. 
Well, you’re ready 
to sail. I’ve got the hat. 
Now all we need 
is somebody who 
owns a boat. 

Vodka also gets the Gimlet under way. 

Recipe: 4 or 5 parts vodka or gin 
to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 
Sk < in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass, 
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GOLDEN SAVAGE 
OF THE JUNGLE RIVERS 

Brazil’s finest game fish, the dourado, puts up a wearing fight, 
but between rounds a fisherman can live in luxury at a fine hotel 
deep in a tropical forest against the backdrop of Iguacu Falls 


by MARTIN KANE 

P roud of their land of curios and 
confusions — like fruit-eating game 
fish and whisky-soda that turns out to 
be whisky-lemon-pop — Brazilians brag 
(hat no fewer than 2,000 species of fish 
inhabit the Amazon River and its tribu- 
taries. Still other species, including re- 
cently introduced rainbow trout, flourish 
in still other rivers. 

But, Brazilians go on, there is one 
special fish the visitor must catch if he 
is to appreciate the sporting possibilities 
of their vast, wild country. That 
fish is the dourado (Spanish: 
dorado), a golden river savage 
as vicious as a piranha; a can- 
nibal sometimes surpassing 60 
pounds in weight; an acrobat 
that jumps like a tarpon and yet, 
unlike the tarpon, cooks sweetly 
on the grill. 

To take a dourado you don’t 
have to paddle hundreds of miles 
up uncharted rivers, risking poi- 
soned arrows, tarantulas or yel- 
low fever. You can fly in. And 
one of the best places to fly to 
without leaving civilized com- 
forts as well as Copacabana 
Beach far behind is Iguagii (pro- 
nounced ee-gwa-jo£?) Falls, 
some 730 miles southwest of Rio 
de Janeiro. There the rose-col- 
ored, Brazilian colonial Hotel 
das Cataraias do Igua^u offers 
tropical semiluxury: a swimming 
pool, a tennis court of sorts and 
an oasis for the wife. While she 


sits and contemplates the splendor of 
the falls of Iguaeu, higher and wider 
than Niagara, her husband may fish 
downstream for the big dourado that 
abound there or for another fish the 
Brazilians call a salmon, though it is 
not, or for the delectable pacu, which 
likes to lie beneath jaracatia trees on the 
river’s bank and eat their cherry-sized 
yellow fruit as it falls into the water. It 
is this diet, perhaps, that makes the 
pacu’s flesh so sweet. And on light tackle 
the pacii is a fair country fighter. 

But light tackle is seldom seen on the 


Iguapu. The fashionable way to go after 
dourado or any other fish there is with 
a stiff and powerful 12-foot cane pole 
and a line about one-third the diameter 
of a clothesline. No reel. The locals 
horse the fish in by main strength and 
ignorance. Franz, hotel bartender by 
night and fishing guide by day, prefers 
line of 120-pound test. Other part-time 
guides — Andrew, in charge of purifying 
the hotel’s water, and Paraguaia, (he 
night watchman — use similar tackle, 
even when they are bottom-fishing for 
passively non resistant catfish in the water 
above the falls. They tell somber 
tales of poles wrenched from 
their hands by giant dourado and 
listen politely but unconvinced 
when the advantage of the spin- 
ning reel’s drag is explained and 
demonstrated. Their preferred 
bait is the lambari, a fish some 
five inches long, but they also 
use large silver spoons. 

Obviously, from these guides 
you will get no expert advice on 
tackle and casting methods — but 
there nothing much is needed. 
They will take you to the good 
spots, and the dourado is so vora- 
cious — when five days hatched 
he eats his siblings — that no del- 
icacy of presentation is required. 
‘■He'll strike at anything that 

coiilimied 


THE MAGNIPICENT FALLS of Igua- 
9u, higher than Niagara, dominate 
the fishing scene, even as the fight- 
ing dourado dominates the river itself. 
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GOLDEN SAVAGE conihmed 

moves,” says Franz, though Hotel Man- 
ager Guilhcrmc Martini docs not believe 
the dourado can be induced to strike 
feather lures or bucktails. 

Since the dourado needs a generous 
oxygen supply, he is found mostly in the 
rapids. The best method is to cast a 
spoon upstream and out and retrieve 
just fast enough to keep it two or three 
inches below the surface while leading it 
through the whitest water. With a spoon 
you strike immediately, but if bait is 
used the dourado may mouth it for as 
long as five minutes before it is advisable 
to strike. You must strike hard and hope 
your hooks arc sharp because the doura- 
do’s mouth is tough. He has sharp teeth, 
so a short wire leader is necessary, and 
since he is likely to abrade the line 
against the river’s many rocks, anything 
less durable than 12-pound monofila- 
ment, if spinning tackle is used, is a need- 
less risk. If bait-casting tackle is your 
choice, a reel with a drag is indicated, 
or at least a leather thumbstall. 

One 60-pound dourado has been taken 
from the Iguagu. All local fishermen, like 
local fishermen the world over, remem- 
ber the fish that got away and are certain 
even bigger fish are still in the river. The 
largest taken anywhere in Brazil went 
70 pounds, according to Dr. Manoel 
Batista de Morais Filho of Brazil’s Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game, who supervised 
its recent transplantation into rivers in 
which it is not native. 

Big or small, the dourado jumps the 
instant he feels the hook. In the fight 
that follows he may jump half a dozen 
times, leaping six feet straight up on 
occasion. 

During the best season— September, 
October and November it is not un- 
usual for a fisherman to take four or 
more dourado from the Iguagu in the 
course of a long morning’s fishing. De- 
cember through February is good, too, 
if you don't mind extreme heat. But in 
the rainy season. April through August, 
the river may swell in its deep gorge as 
much as 65 feet above flood stage. 

The fish Brazilians call a salmon runs 
up to 20 pounds in the Iguagii, It has 
pink meat and, as a table delicacy, is 
rated above the dourado and below the 
pacu. Like the pacu, which may go to 25 
pounds and is shaped rather like an an- 
gelfish, it is a fruit-eater at times and 
quite a good fighter. 

Between November and January the 
dourado go upstream to spawn and 


there encounter the impassable falls of 
Iguagu. Like salmon, they try to climb 
the falls, leaping prodigiously up through 
the cascades, falling back and leaping 
up again. Dourado are spectacular breed- 
ers, laying approximately 70,000 eggs per 
pound. This fertility encourages Brazilian 
ichthyologists to believe that no mat- 
ter what the fishing pressure the doura- 
do will survive. 

There’s much more than the dourado, 
the salmon and the pacu to make Igua- 
gu Falls worth a visit. Situated near the 
point where Paraguay, Argentina and 
Brazil meet, the falls are near the south- 
ern extremity of the tropical forest. You 


won’t sec jaguars, but they are there in 
the woods surrounding the hotel, and 
there are tame coatis playing on the 
lawn, ripe yellow guavas to be plucked 
and eaten, giant bamboos, tall coconut 
palms, big spiders threading their webs 
across the trails and more kinds of but- 
terflies than have yet been counted. The 
butterflies, filled with a charming cu- 
riosity about humans, like to light on 
your bare hands or arms. 

The falls are part of the Parque Na- 
cional de Iguagu, a tract of 1,920,000 
square meters, with another tract one- 
third the size on the Argentine side of 
the river. Founded in 1939, the park’s 
purpose is to preserve natural wildness, 
exotic trees and strange animals- not 
only jaguar but capybara (world's big- 
gest rodent), tapir, deer, monkeys, coa- 
tis, wild pigs and anteaters. From the 
Argentine to the Brazilian side of the 
falls is one mile in a straight line, but 
some 1 1 ,800 feet if one follows the circu- 
lar route of the falls. Total fall is 308 feet. 
For comparison, Niagara Falls is 3,500 


feet wide and 167 feet high. (Africa’s 
Victoria Falls measures 400 feet in width 
and is 350 feet high.) 

Iguagu is not yet tourist-trampled; 
there is at present no telephone com- 
munication with the outside, and all res- 
ervations are made by wireless. But a 
change may come with the govern- 
ment’s recent authorization of another 
100 rooms to be added to the 47 now 
available. And a new airstrip on which 
faster, more comfortable planes than 
DC-3s can land is certain to step up 
patronage. 

Anyone who goes to Iguagu is likely 
to stop over at Rio. Until this summer 


the man who wanted to fish the harbor 
or go outside could do so only if he had 
friends at the yacht club. There were nei- 
ther guides nor charter boats. Now, how- 
ever, David Sidi, a Yugoslav with a pret- 
ty Scottish wife, and Dr. Joaquim Belem, 
one of Brazil’s leading physicians and a 
passionate fisherman, have established 
Diva Divertimentos Aquaticos, a plush 
guide-and-charter service that includes 
cocktails aboard the boat, served by a 
pretty English-speaking hostess, and 
luncheon at the late Clube do Brazile or 
the late Clubc do Rio de Janeiro. 

Most of the fish that inhabit Flori- 
da waters — dolphin, amberjacks, king- 
fish, blues, snook, groupers, jewfish 
and so on - are found in and near Rio’s 
harbor. There are even bonefish and 
permit on the harbor flats. North and 
south of the city there is surf fishing 
for pompano and blues. One very pro- 
ductive spot at times is from the roof 
of a large cave, the Grata da Impressa, 
only 15 minutes from downtown. Fish 
it only in good weather, however, for 
conlintifd 



THE DOURADO’S CONFORMATION is Similar 10 that of somc fish in the salmon 
group. But actually the dourado is classed scienlihcally as a Salminus maxillosus Val. 
of the Characidac family. All rivers of the Plata Basin contain dourado and, in addi- 
tion, rivers of the San Francisco Basin are the habitat of related fighting species. 
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Mo wonder the Englisln 
keep so cool ! 

(mix Gordon's Cfin in a tall, 
iced drink-and you will, too!) 

English are not easily fazed, even by 
summer heat. This national talent was 
given a cheerful accompaniment in 1769, 
when Alexander Gordon introduced 
his remarkable gin. The Gordon’s you 
drink today harks back to his original 
formula, because one does not tamper 
with gin of such distinctive dryness and 
flavour. Try it soon in a tangy Gin & 

Tonic or Torn Collins. You’ll see why 
Gordon’s is England’s biggest seller. 

Not to mention America’s and the world's, 

loox wufRdt spittirs oisnufii mu oRAfit. 90 PMor. cordon's oRt ofN co, ltd.. tiwow, n. j. pROoc/crof u.s 




For men who take comfort with a dash of style 

WEEJUNS* by Bass 


are the perfect mixture ... a satisfying combination 
of true moccasin construction and modern design. 

For example, this classic pattern . . . smart enough 
to be seen an5nvhere you’re smart enough to wear it. 



■T.M. Reg. G.H. BASS & CO.. 178 Main Street, Wilton. Maine 


sometimes when the water is rough huge 
waves wash fishermen off the rock. 

In addition to fishing with rod and 
reel, Sidi and Belem offer spearfishing, 
W'hich is extremely popular in Brazil, pos- 
sibly becau.se the I960 world champion 
spearfisherman, Bruno Hcrmanny. and 
the world's top deep-free diver, Americo 
Santarelli, are Brazilians. Those who 
don't care for either kind of fishing can 
just charter the 44-1001 yawl Oiulina for 
a day's cruise about the harbor. 

Associated with Belem and Sidi are 
two young North Americans, I.ouis 
Nohl and Charles Cabell, who offer 
guided safaris into the interior to hunt 
for jaguar and, of course, to (ish. At 
Cabo t-rio, 75 miles cast of Rio, there is 
sometimes superb fishing for dolphin — 
as many as 20 per rod have been taken 
in a day— hut as yet neither guides nor 
boats are available for hire. 

Brazilians, who have hitherto resigned 
themselves to the fact that touring North 
Americans generally prefer to go to Eu- 
rope. are just beginning to develop the 
facilities that might divert some of this 
trade to South America. The basic in- 
gredients— good sport, scenery that ex- 
hausts the average traveler’s supply of 
film, and charming, eagerly helpful peo- 
ple— are there. END 


IGUACU FALLS 
TRAVEL FACTS 

Getting there: Real-Brasilia Airlines 
lia.s daily flights from Sao Paulo. DC-3s 
or Convairs lake four or five hours, cost 
$66 round trip. Argentine Airlines flics 
DC-3s Monday, Wednesday. Friday 
from Buenos Aires. Flight takes six 
hours. Though any good travel agent 
can make arrangcnients. hotel reserva- 
tibns can also be made through Real- 
Brasilia. 

Staying there; Hotel das Calaraias is 
comfortably first class, with many rooms 
overlooking falls. Rooms are 58 to $12 
per person with breakfast- Abiindani 
lunch and dinner average $2, Food is 
weii-cooked. Brazilian-flavored, features 
steaks, roasts, tropical fruits and. of 
course, (ish. Chef will cook your catch 
for you. Wines are good— especially Bra- 
zilian Liebfraumilch — and cost about 
$1 per bottle. Playing there: Hotel has 
pool, tennis courts, billiards, tabic icn- 
nis. movies. Standard tours of fall re- 
gions and rain forests are $4. Fishing 
guides arc SIO per day, boat extra. 


si'oms iLi.usrR.vrcn Augustus, 



“IT’S NOT THAT I ENJOY CLOCK-WATCHING!’’ 


“It’s mainly that I have no choice in the matter. What 
is one to do when one’s husband spends every waking 
hour selling INA ‘package’ insurance policies? ’Simpli- 
fied protection, lower premiums’ ... that’s all he talks 
about even when he is home! 

“Right now, for example, he’s out spreading the 
good word about the INA Family Health Policy. As I get 
it, if someone in the household catches anything from 


chilblains on up. Insurance Company of North America 
picks up the tab. Lots of other low-cost INA ’packages,' 
too . . . home, auto, life, business , . . you name it! 

“Ifyourhusband isan INAinsurance agent or broker, 
take my advice and lose yourself in needlepoint. If he’s 
not in insurance, urge that he buy the INA Family Health 
Policy right now without any further prompting. That’ll 
be one less sales story for my husband.’’ 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 

Insurance Company of North America 
Life insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 




SPORTING LOOK/ Jo Ahern ZiU 


A ‘bag of tricks ’ 
crammed 
with bargains 


Europe's boutiques beguile American buyers 
with sport clothes that exude 
the sparkle of France and the charm of Italy 


T he French have a phrase. la 

hot/iii/ue." which means “the whole 
bag of tricks.” This summer, at the same 
time that Italian and French designers 
of the haiife cuutiin' were showing their 
mostly disappointing fall collections to 
the largest gathering ever of store buyers 
and press, their own boutique collections 
were full of sportswear that contained, 
if not “the whole bag of triclcs.” at least 
a good share of them. 

Europe's boutique creations now have 
the same kind of outdoor vitality one 
finds in American sportswear. Whether 
situated on the elegant ground floor of 
a designer's Pan'.s atelier or the sandy 
informality of a Riviera beachfront, 
the boutiques are crammed w ith fashions 
and bargains. 

In the cool, gray quiet of Christian 
Dior's Paris boutique are buttery suede 
coats, collectors' sweaters and knit cos- 
tumes that exude the very air of the Bois 
de Boulogne. The knitwear starts at 550, 
for soft cable-stilched pullovers with col- 
lars of knitted loops, and goes on up to 
.such luKurie-s for trav'elers or spectators 
as three-piece costumes of cashmere, 
with ribbon-edged jackets, sleevele.ss pull- 
ovens and pleated skirts. 

While every fashion house in Paris de- 
nies that it copies itself in its own bou- 
tique, each reflects the personality and 
lines of the designers in charge and the 
prevailing trends of the season. Many 


smart young girls in 
Paris know that the 
succes.ses of the coii- 
liire turn up in bou- 
tique versions later 
in the season. And 
the difTcrcnce in price 
certainly makes them 
worth wailing for. For 
example, a pink fleece coat that would 
be perfect at Longchanip or Santa Anita 
is fitted in front and straight-hanging 
in back, giving the owner the up-to-the- 
minute look of the fall season for Si55. 
less 20 '’t for traveler's checks, a buy 
hard to duplicate for value anywhere in 
the U.S. 

Suede and python skins 

Nina Ricci's boutique export business 
has grown so that the house has estab- 
li.shed a “little collection'' designed by 
Ruben Torres, protege of Couturier Jules 
Crahay and onetime designer for White 
Stag of Portland, Oregon. At collection 
time in July. 200 different styles were 
shown with as much drama as at a big 
coururc' opening. Leather, cut like the 
less sporting maieriais upstairs in Cra- 
hay 's collection, was the hit of the show. 
The suede poncho shown in the illus- 
tration above, for example, has the 
same swirling silhouette, buttoned on 
one side, as the capes that were Crahay's 
big couuire successes. It costs S240. 


PONCHO IS HIT OF RICCi BOUTIOUE 

Sporty little ralncoctls have become 
the uniform of such New Wave actresses 
as Pascale Petit and Jean Seberg. and 
some kind of way-out slicker is in every 
boutique. Nina Ricci has one, for in- 
stance. that is a black-rubber balmacaan 
lined with gray flannel. And Aldo Chiesa 
of Turin has a raincoat made of six py- 
thon skins. 

Chanel is a designer whose great con- 
temporary success is based on the easy 
cardigan Jackets and walking skirts of 
her suits. She is also one of the few de- 
signers in I’aris who don't have a bou- 
tique downstairs. Fortunately for the 
woman who likes the casual Chanel cut 
of things (and Just about every smart 
woman In Paris does), almost every 
shop on the Faubourg Saint Honore is 
in eflect a Chanel boutique. To her de- 
light these shops all copy her suits — 
Chanel is one designer who actually en- 
courages the copycats. The collections 
had hardly been shown before the new 
look of Chanel's tweeds, so soft they 
looked like knits, trimmed with fuz/y 
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wool and braid, and with bar pins 
clutching the Jackets above the bosom, 
began showing up in all the windows. 

One boutique that has not been af- 
fected by the caprices of French design- 
ers this season or any season in its 100- 
odd years is Hermes, the saddle, leather 
and sportswear shop on the Faubourg 
Saint Honorc (SI. May 23, 1960), Hermds 
might be called the purveyor of the cha- 
teau look. Its custoniers include such 
chatelaines as the Duchc.ss of Windsor. 
Suzy Volierra and the Princess de Rcthy. 
Leather is the thing this season as always 
at Hermes, and a leather golf skirt is 
SlOO, a leather coat S400. Hermes' well- 
known silk scarves are now made up into 
casual skirts, and they're selling very 
well, for S40. 

Meanwhile, in Saint Tropez, at Ma- 
dame Vachon's (she's the Balenciaga of 
(he Bardot beach set), this summer's 
bargain is a traffic-stopping outfit com- 
posed of hip-level pants- -a bikini with 
legs, you might say- and an abbreviated 
pullover top that leaves about eight 
inches of skin show-ing. All this for SI2. 
Anyone who could was wiggling into 
them last week, tended by shopgirls 
who rushed around with folding screens 
for dressing rooms. 



POMPOM HAT, iliugonal-zippcil parka make 
Pucci's ski pants seem slimmer than they arc. 


In Italy the boutiques arc even more 
important than they are in Paris, and 
they are as varied and as full of local 
Davor as Italian wines. 

The little shops of Rome’s Via Con- 
dotti and Capri's Piazza Umberto pro- 
duce such madc-to-order-overnight items 
as sandals, pants and sweaters. Italy's 
fashion industry would be a commercial 
flop, in spite of its grandio.se showings 
in Renaissance palaces, if it weren't for 
the excitement of the boutique collec- 
tions that every designer brings out in 
advance of his hitun' couture collection. 
One buyer for an important group of 
American stores says he spends 80''~, of 
his money on sportswear items. "Italian 
sportswear." he says, "fits American 
women like a suntan." 

Pink stockings and pagodas 

A ward- winning designer Emilio Pucci, 
who practically invented stretch fabric, 
is still the most inventive user of it. He 
even has contrived one of his one-piece 
capsulas in stretch velveteen with a V- 
necked beaded top and suggests that 
modern women will wear it to the opera. 
(Perhap.s at La Scala, wj/yet at the Met.) 
Skier Pucci makes bulky pile-lined parkas 
of skipper-blue poplin that are meant 
to be worn over bulky turtle-neck sweat- 
ers with matching pompom knit hats. 
The parkas have diagonal zip closings 
and were shown a week before all the 
Paris houses went on a diagonal-closing 
kick. Pucci also has made gray-flannel 
travel suits of a stretchable woo! that 
could be among the most prophetic de- 
velopments on the European fashion 
scene this year. 

Other after-ski clothes in the Italian 
boutique collections could costume a 
comnwdia deU' arte production of The 
Threepenny Opera. There arc ligure-hug- 
ging knitted skirts and cardigans that 
button to the knees, to be worn with 
pink stockings. Knitwear designer Laura 
Aponte showed litlle-boy suits of black- 
and-white checksw ith belted jackets over 
long tight pants. The raguzzo look was 
emphasized with flappy oversized caps. 

Italy’s high priestess of what to wear 
after skiing at Gstaad or when you're 
giving a dinner party and somebody 
else is doing the cooking is Princess 
Irene Galitzinc. Among the major inno- 
vations at her .showing in Florence were 
her flared tunic tops of pastel silk worn 
over flared pajama-leg bottoms, giving 
the silhouette of a Chinese pagoda, an 
image enhanced by huge bibs of beads. 
Galitzine also has solved what has been 



an uncomfortably perplexing problem: 
how' to hide the instep strap that keeps 
stretch pants stretched. She uses fringe 
or loops or little scarves to obscure the 
objectionable strap. The work of this 
fine Italian hand permits the discarding 
of the clumpy boots that everybody 
else uses to hide the strappings and the 
use of Galitzinc's little-heeled pumps 
instead. 

Italian knits are world-famous and 
have become the most important single 
transatlantic fashion commodity. The 
current leader of the Italian knitwear 
business is the Marquesa dc Gresy, 
whose sportswear firm of Mirsa is so 
busy that she shows a collection only 
out of deference to the Italian coiiinre 
group: she can't handle any more cus- 
tomers, Russel/ Carpenter of I. Magnln 
in California leaves a SI million order 
with Mirsa each season. And when the 
Mirsa sweaters and dresses arrive at 
Magnin's the customers already have 
left orders for everything that comes, 
sight unseen. At theshowings in Florence, 
the .Mirsa knits were paraded by three 
models, walking abreast, wearing the 
red, white and green of the Italian flag 
as a salute to the lOOth anniversary of 
the republic and to (he 10th anniversary 
of the Italian alto nioda. end 
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MARY LOWELL. WINNER OF FINAL MATCH, STANDS WITH TROPHY 


GOLF/ Emmett Watson 


Reckless win for 
a junior miss 


Mary Lowell, a sturdy 17-year-old who 
fired her father as pro, played daring golf 
last week to take the girls’ championship 


A ! last week Seattle’s Broadmoor 
Golf Club echoed with sounds of 
girlish squeals, popping bubble gum and 
the sort of protective gallery rooting sel- 
dom heard at any other tournament. 
This was the I3lh annual Girls' Junior 
Golf Championship, and somehow it 
was entirely fitting to watch its competi- 
tors shoot hard, disciplined, pressure 
golf, then retire from the spotlight to 
practice flipping their Yo-yos. 

Yo-yos were the fad this year. So were 
the strange, Hoppy-brimmcd Tennessee 
Ernie rain hats, which caught the fancy 
of the 69 girls who started the week's 
play. All 1 7 or under, the girls delighted 
the Broadmoor golf colony, but most 
of all they delighted George Howard, 
the veteran club professional. 

"It’s unbelievable." he said. "These 
girls are courteous, they play fast and 
thcircliquettc would shame many adults. 
You see them out there, studying, con- 
centrating, trying to beat each other un- 
der (iod knows what tension. Then when 
it's over they're kids again." 

Broadmoor is a snug. 6,270-yard lay- 
out of rich grass, intruding trees and 
variable terrain. A bit short for men, it 
is the kind of course pros feast on (By- 
ron Nelson shot what was once a world's 
record 259 there). But Broadmoor is 
ideal for watmen. It asks a variety of 


skills from its shooters, and last week it 
provided a liberal education to these 
youngsters from 1 8 states and Canada. 

The two girls in the finals, appropri- 
ately enough, were a pair of l7-ycar-olds 
who could deliver the balanced, steady 
game required at Broadmoor. And the 
final, just as appropriately, wasn’t de- 
cided until the 1 8th hole of a beautiful- 
ly played match when Mary Lowell, a 
stocky, red-haired bundle of power from 
Hayward, Calif., sank a three-foot putt 
to defeat Margaret (Maggie) Martin of 
St. Clairsville, Ohio I up. 

Mary Low'cll is a product of Alameda 
Municipal Course, where her father, Gus 
Lowell, is an assistant pro. but he takes 
no credit for her development. "I had 
to fire him." she says, grinning. "He 
started me out when ! was lO years old, 
but live years ago ! told him to quit 
caddying for me, I didn't want to use 
him for a crutch. I just couldn't have 
him next to me all the time, telling me 
what shot to hit and how to hit it." 

If her father doesn't always stay com- 
pletely aw'ay, he does at times keep out 
of sight. During the championship final 
he hid out in the clubhouse. "I'm too 
nervous," he told friends, ‘ 'and she might 
.sec me and get upset." 

A senior at Hayward’s Tennyson High 
School, Mary is a straight-A student, 


with intellectual leanings toward politi- 
cal science. Her golfing ambition, like 
the game she plays, is simple and un- 
complicated; "I just want to be the best 
amateur I can possibly be. Nothing pro- 
fessional for me." 

To reach the finals. Miss Lowell de- 
feated one of the gallery favorites, Judy 
Torlucmke of St. Louis (SI, Aug. 21), 
whose expressive good looks kept a clus- 
ter of photographers puffing at her heels 
all week. Judy’s unorthodox grip ap- 
palled iheexperts, who predicted — some- 
what inaccurately, as it turned out — that 
her game would fall apart under pres- 
sure. Actually, Miss Toriuemke's game 
remained steady, up to and including her 
semifinal defeat by Miss Lowell. "S!ie 
outdrove me all day,” said Mary, "but 
she couldn’t sink her putts." 

Miss Torluemke lost out to the new 
champion in a back-and-forlh match 
that saw each hold and lose a 2-up ad- 
vantage, then come into the final green 
on even terms. Mary carded an easy par 
5. but Judy w'as short and to the right 
on a seven-fool putt that would have 
sent the match into extra holes. 

"No one part of my game went to 
pieces," said Judy. "Bui 1 missed a five- 
foot putt on the 17th that would have 
given me the hole. Then I missed that 
seven-footer on the 18th. That was it.’’ 
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Maggie Martin played superbly in her 
first big tournament. A rangy brunette 
with a Hoganlike ability to concentrate, 
she survived some early putting trouble, 
then defeated Tulsa'.s Jcannic Thomp- 
son I up. to enter the championship 
round against Mary Lowell. 

It was a curious clash of opposites, 
played through damp-heavy morning 
air. Mary Lowell think.s aggressively 
and attacks the ball with a no-nonsense 
attitude, 'i don’t like to waste time over 
shots," she says. "The only shot that 
slows me is a putt I have to study.” 

Where Mary Lowell’s swing fairly 
crackled. Maggie Martin's seemed almost 
languid. Miss Martin is 5 feet 8 inches 
tall and strides along with an easy, boy- 
ish grace, but she doesn’t seem to have 
the strength to hit a ball for distance, 
and in the final she was consistently 
outdriven by the eventual new cham- 
pion. The contrast between the two be- 
came particularly evident late in the 
match. Despite failing 3 down at the 
I4th. Miss Martin continued to play a 
cautious, conservative game. 

It was clearly a time for defensive golf 
on the part of Miss Lowell, but she con- 
tinued to attack, and this nearly cost 
her the match. Recklessly, she lifted her 
second shot into a bunker some 40 yards 
short of the 15lh green, costing her a 
bogey and the hole. Again, on the 16th, 
she undcrclubbed and wound up in 
sand. A front-runner’s caution in each 
case could have saved Mary from the 
anguish of the 18th, where Miss Martin 
almost sent the match into extra holes. 

Both girls hit identically safe drives 
on the 500-yard closing hole. A neatly 
struck pitch that hit the green and rolled 
to the back apron left Miss Lowell's ball 
some 18 feet from the flag. On her ap- 
proach the placid Miss Martin "skulled" 
the shot badly, but it hit the slope front- 
ing the green and wound up. miracu- 
lously, about 3 J /2 feet from the cup. 

Mary Lowell's putt from the apron 
was three feet short. Maggie Martin 
carefully studied the birdie putt that 
could send the match into extra holes. 
She sighted, stroked and audibly mut- 
tered. "Oh. darn!" as the ball caught the 
right side of the cup and jumped out. 

Mary Lowell studied her final putt for 
an unusually long time. Taking a heavy 
deep breath, she pursed her lips, ad- 
dressed the ball and dropped it in clean- 
ly. The greens exploded. Ruin hats went 
into the air, bubble gum popped, and 
it was time, once more, for Yo-yos. 
They were kids again. end 
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HARNESS raCINg/SoA WacA-e// 


Fastest Hambtetonian 


of all time? 


With opinion divided about everything but the caliber of the 

contestants) the 36th renewal of America's classic 

trotting race should see a record race for a prize of $150,000 


N cxl Wednesday afternoon on the hard 
mile track at Du Quoin. 111. the fa.st- 
est and probably most exciting of all 
Hambletonians wi/l be trotted. For the 
past two months America's top 3-year- 
olds have shown so much style in pre- 
paring for the Hambletonian that nearly 
35.000 people will attend the race — even 
though it will be contested 75 miles from 
a city of any size, even though the tem- 
perature will be around 100° and even 
though the race is conducted without 
pari-mutuel betting. 

The recent races leading up to this 
36th Hambletonian indicate that it will 
outshine any previous harness race of 
this season. Last week at Springfield, 
111., for example, Johnny Simpson sent 
Caleb through two one-mile heats that 
made everyone concede him the favor- 
ite's position but made no one concede 
him the race. In the first heat 
Caleb came off the pace and 
swung four horses wide in the 
stretch to win in 1:58?^. The 
timetied Elaine Rodney's world 
race record for 3-year-old trot- 
ters. In the second heat Simpson 
pushed Caleb right to the front 
and the colt had enough left to 
spin off a jast quarter mile in 
28. a fraction good enough to 
win most Hambletonians, 

Before Caleb's performance. 

Duke Rodney was considered 
the logical favorite. The Duke 
had beaten Caleb in the Yon- 
kers Futurity on Aug, 10 for 
the second time this year. After 
the Yonkers race the Duke’s 29- 
year-old trainer, Eddie Wheel- 
er. decided to give his colt a 
rest. “This is the kind of horse,” 
says Wheeler, “that does not 
have to race to keep fit.” By 
the time the field parades to 
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(he gate Wheeler will have put two stiff 
works over the Du Quoin track into 
Duke Rodney, and this should not hurt 
his chances. One must remember that 
the Yonkers Futurity was a mile and 
one-sixteenth, and the Hambletonian is 
raced at a mile. At Yonkers. Caleb had 
ample opportunity to beat Duke Rod- 
ney but couldn't quite do it. Many feel, 
though, that Caleb has improved tre- 
mendously in the last three weeks. 

All along, one of the top selections of 
the horsemen has been the shifty little 
Matastar from the Arden Homestead 
Stable. Matastar has won his last five in 
a row. and in a single dash race last week 
he defeated aged trotters in 2:00(5, no 
small accomplishment. Matastar will be 
driven by Harry Pownall Sr,, who has 
had more Hamblelonian drives than any 
of this year’s participants. Pownall be- 


lieves that “this is by far the best Ham- 
bletonian colt I've had since Titan Han- 
over.” Titan Hanover won the race easi- 
ly in 1945 when it was held at Goshen, 
Simpson, Wheeler and Pownall are 
not so naive as to believe that they have 
the winner’s share of this Hambletonian 
among themselves. Del Miller, who is 
unsurpassed at getting a horse up to 
peak form for a major stake, has been 
moving Harlan Dean along slowly. Mil- 
ler also has Meadow Farr ready for the 
race, and Meadow Farr, a Kimberly Kid 
filly, was the very best of last year’s 
young trotters. She has the zip but late- 
ly has shown a tendency to break at 
the wrong time. Claire Sampson, an- 
other filly in the race accorded a good 
chanceof winning, is steadier than Mead- 
ow Farr. 

Ralph Baldwin, who trained Diller 
Hanover to straight heat victories in the 
1959 Hambletonian, has an excellent 
chance this year with not one but three 
pos.sib)e starters. Of the three, Spectator 
is the best, although he developed a 
quarter crack in his left front 
hoof recently. “If he starts,” 
says Baldwin, “the rest will not 
win it cheap. He’s every bit 
as good as Diller at this stage 
if that foot holds together." Of 
the other two. Orbiter is the 
better with Behave not too 
far behind. 

No Hambletonian field 
would be complete without Joe 
O'Brien, the quiet little man 
from Shaftcr, Calif. O’Brien 
won last year’s Hambletonian 
with Blaze Hanover. This year 
he has Frostbite, who has yet 
to beat the best but is con- 
sistently in the money. Go- 
ing into last year’s race Blaze 
had not won a single race as 
a 3-year-old. But he won the 
one that counted. It's always 
wait and see with Joe O’Brien, 
and everyone is truly wailing 

to sec. END 
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THE TOP 

10 CANDIDATES 



BEST 

19GI 




HORSE 

TIME 

STURTS 

1ST 

2ND 

SRD 

CALEB 

1:58 3/5 

11 


4 

0 

MATASTAR 

2 : 00 1/5 

10 


3 

0 

DUKE RODNET 

2:01 3 / 5 * 

12 


1 

2 

SPECTATOR 

2:02 4 / 5 * 

7 


1 

2 

ORBITER 

2:02 3 / 5 * 

8 


1 

0 

CLAIRE SAMPSON 

2:00 3/5 

12 


4 

0 

HARLAN DEAN 

2 : 04 * 

6 


2 

1 

MEADOW FARR 

2:00 

19 


3 

3 

6VPSV KID 

2 : 082 / 5 * 

15 


3 

4 

SPEEDY PRINCESS 

2 : 061 / 5 * 

13 

2 

2 

1 

' Half-mile track 






ONLY SEIBERLING HAS THE BEST OF BOTH IN ONE GREAT TIRE 


It’s the SEIBERLING SUPER SERVICE with exclusive 
NYTEX construction, the unique Seiberling product innova- 
tion that combines the best qualities of nylon and rayon 
in a superb new tire. 

Plies of nylon provide the proven impact resistance and 
durability of nylon tires. 

Plies of rayon eliminate “morning thump,” prevent the tire 
from settling out-of-round overnight, provide a smoother ride 
right from the first start in the morning. 

Have your Seiberling dealer show you the SEIBERLING 
SUPER SERVICE — the replacement quality tire at economy 
tire prices- so good it’s guaranteed for life! * 


GUARANTEED WITHOUT LIMIT 
AS TO TIME OR MILEAGE 

•‘Every passenger car tire bearing the 
Seiberling name and serial number is 
guaranteed to give the purchaser full orig- 
inal tread wear. If it fails to do so, because 
of workmanship, materials or ROAD 
HAZARDS (except repairable punctures) 
encountered in normal driving. It will be 
replaced with a NEW TIRE of same size 
and type. Replacement will be prorated on 
tread wear and based on Seiberling Prices 
current at time of adjustment. 


Or> 


MAKERS OF AMERICA’S FINEST TIRES 
IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 




CHARLES GOREN / Cards 



On the double 


O nce, when his partner asked him how he would have 
played a deal that had just been mutilated, Charles Loch- 
ridge answered, “Under an assumed name.” It is no doubt 
fortunate that most published bridge hands are played under 
assumed names. North, East, South and West arc the aliases 
the bridge writer uses to soften the impact of his criticisms or 
to veil in modesty his own exploits. 

From time to time this department has hailed the good 
bid or play of someone who has just written a bridge book. 
Now. as the author of the new book Winning Partnership 
Bridge (Random House. $2.95). I trust 1 may be forgiven for 
according the same privilege to myself. In return. 1 propose 
to reveal not only a bid which you may occasionally employ 
to your own profit but also the name of the anonymous 
West player who made the bid. 


North-South vulnerable 



IT 24 DOUBLE PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 2 of hearts 


Some players make it a rule never to overcall in a minor 
suit, as South did, without sufficient trump strength and 
length to protect them against anything but the most hor- 
rendous breaks. Bur, unless all of your opponents follow 
this philosophy, you will wind up with a profit if you give 
your first consideration to a penalty double rather than an 
overtaking bid any time a vulnerable opponent overcalls 
your partner's opening bid. 

Without a brief glance into the future. West might have 
been tempted to show his five-card spade suit because he 
lacked one of the most desirable features for a penalty dou- 
ble: at least one trick in the opponent’s suit. 

But in the present sequence a bid of two spades would 
be a drastic move, particularly in view of West’s singleton in 
partner's hearts. If East has no support for spades, he may 
have to return to hearts at the three level — and where will 
West go from there? 

West can reasonably count on taking three tricks with high 
cards, and he should be able to obtain a heart ruff. The open- 
ing bidder should be relied upon for about three tricks, so 
that a two-trick set is in view. The 500-point return is in 
excess of any game bonus a nonvulncrablc side can score, 
and finally, as a safety valve for the double, there is the prin- 
ciple that partner should not leave in such a double if his 
hand is unsuited to defense. 

The punishment of the two-club ovcrcall was out of all 
proportion to South’s offense. The deuce of hearts was 
opened, won by the ace, and the singleton spade returned 
to establish the crossruff. The defense took in all three spade 
tricks, three hearts and two diamonds, for an 800-point sting. 
And, to make it all the more bitter for North and South, the 
maximum East and West contract was two hearts. 

In introducing this hand in my book, I wrote: “The dou- 
ble of a low contract without the sign of a trump trick is 
rarely contemplated by any but the shrewdest operators." 
After such a prelude. I could hardly reveal that West was, in 
fact, the author. 

EXTRA TRICK 

You can double two clubs or two diamonds more or less on 
suspicion. Even if the opponents fulfill their contract they 
will not make game. However, you must be able to fore.see 
at least a two-trick set — thus allowing a onc-trick margin for 
error — when making a penalty double of two spades, two 
hearts or more. emd 
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A father is a child’s best insurance 


She looks to you to take care other. To cover a scratch, 
to dry a tear. That's easy. But how can you protect her 
with life insurance at a time when your income says 
you must keep insurance costs low? If Try a young 
kind of life insurance, one that gives you high protec- 
tion at very low cost. Occidental Change-Easy Term 
Insurance does just that. It can provide $40,000 of 
protection for five years for only $18.79 monthly at 
age 28, for example. This is pure protection with no 
savings or borrowing values, That's why its rate is 


half io a third that of life-long Insurance. If Later on 
when you can better afford the savings and borrowing 
advantages of life-long insurance, you can change to 
an Occidental plan that provides these benefits. And 
no medical exam is required to make the change. 
If Occidental Change-Easy Term Insurance can be a 
father’s best insurance, Call your Occidental represent- 
ative or write Horace Brower at Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company of California, 1151 South Broadway, Los 

Angeles 15, California, Occidental Life 


P/inlt>lfra/;hi' hr I3ria:-. S:^il 


this IS 
cricket! 

No game is more ilwroughly misumierstood hy Americans than 
cricket. Now a Sports Uhtstrated basehail writer visits England 
and discovers the skill and violence residing in this ancient game 


O n a lovely winter day in 1958 on 
the island of Barbados, a small 
Pakistani named Hanif Mohammad 
came to bat in a cricket test match be- 
tween Pakistan and the West Indies. 
Like Luke Appling fouling off bad pitch- 
es, he protected his wicket with monot- 
onous diligence, blocking those balls he 
didn't want to hit, choosing to run only 
on a sure thing. Mohammad remained 
at bat for 16 hours and 39 minutes and 
scored 337 runs. By the time he was re- 
tired, the better part of four days had 
elapsed. So had most of the spectators. 

On a gloomy summer day in 1930. at 
the famous cricket ground in Leeds in 
England, an Australian named Donald 
Bradman came to bat in a test match 
between Australia and England. He at- 
tacked everything opposing bowlers put 
within reach. He slashed drives through 
the defense, he angled placements be- 
hind him to the boundary 225 feet away, 
he sent cricket balls souring into the 
crowd. He scored 100 runs before lunch, 
another 100 before tea and another 100 
before the .stumps were pulled that eve- 
ning. a triple century in one day. The 
next morning, still swinging away, Brad- 
man went out quickly at 334. 

Between the two performances — and 
each was magnificent in its way — Mo- 
hammad and Bradman demonstrated 
what is worst and best about the game 
of cricket: the tedious hours of tactical 
patience, the spectacular and sustained 
skill. It is unfortunate that the dreary 
one has kept Americans from appreci- 
ating the exciting other. 

For cricket is a superb game. Its past 
stretches back into England's history for 
more than 500 years, and it has been 
played in virtually its present form since 
1744. Nothing so absurd as the game 
some .Americans describe as cricket could 


by ROY TERRELL 

po.ssibly have survived as long as cricket 
has or retained its charm for so many 
thousands of people across the face of 
the globe. It is not baseball — and no one 
should expect it to be baseball — but 
cricket, too. is basically a duel between a 
man with a bat and another man with a 
ball, and it is replete with many of the 
same athletic skills. The trouble with 
cricket is that it is a sport peculiar to the 
British and, like practically all British 
peculiarities, it often is incomprehensi- 
ble to others. 

Cricket is a remnant of another day, 
another age, when men had more time 
to play. It w'as born in the lovely, rolling 
English countryside, among the great 
oak trees and the meadows filled with 
browsing sheep; it grew to maturity on 
the village green, where the squire would 
gather his people on a weekend, after the 
w'ork was done, and join them in this 
ritual that became a game. Cricket grows 
no longer — it is, in fact, battling super- 
highways and television sets and yacht 
clubs for survival — and a great many 


Englishmen do not really like cricket to- 
day. They prefer soccer. The demand for 
"brighter cricket" fills the English news- 
papers, the music halls of London and 
the Houses of Parliament. But the crick- 
et fan manages to ignore most of the 
complaints. England, to him, is divided 
quite simply into two parts: those who 
love cricket and those who do not count. 
Let the latter shout. 

Unlike soccer, which appeals almost 
entirely to what the English used to call 
the lower classes, cricket cuts across class 
lines. It is played by Welsh coal miners 
and English factory workers as well as 
graduates of Cambridge and Oxford; it 
is played on school grounds and on the 
village green and at Lord’s, where the 
Marylebone Cricket Club reigns as it 
has for 175 years, in dignity and splen- 
dor, while maintaining an unceasing vig- 

SPIN BOWLER Richie Benaud of Australia 
sends red cricket ball at wicket defended in 
test inaich by English Batsman Peter May. 
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CRICKET con, inaed 

ilancc over everything that takes place. 

In England today cricket is still every- 
where. The immaculate white trousers 
and white shoes and white shirts and 
white cable-stitched, knee-length sweat- 
ers appear on a summer day by the hun- 
dreds of thousands upon every cricket 
ground in the land. Cricket clubs dot 
London and Manchester and Birming- 
ham and the other bustling cities. There 
are the great intercounty matches— the 
big leagues of cricket— at Lord’s and 
Leeds and Old TrafTord and the Oval, 
all the hallowed sites, And (his summer 
the touring test side from Australia is on 
hand as well, contesting England for the 
Ashes. The Commonwealth can crum- 
ble and the Common Market jolly well 
go hang w'hen the Aussies are in town. 

T o appreciate cricket, an American 
must first understand it — which 
should not be so impossible when one 
considers that 50 million English, 85 
million Pakistanis, 15 million South Af- 
ricans. 10 million Australians, 3 million 
West Indians, 2 million New Zealanders 
and 400 million Indians seem to know 
v\'hat the game is all about. The first 
thing an American should do is accept 
the fact that a great deal of what his 
countrymen have written about cricket is 
true. In this way he can subdue his mirth 
early and concentrate on technique. 

So there really is something called a 
googly and a position known as silly 
mid-off and another called forward short 
leg. The game does appear sometimes to 
be played in slow motion, and medical 
research has indeed established that a 
cricket fielder expends more energy driv- 
ing to his match than he does once he 
gets there. Players and fans alike suspend 
all activity abruptly at 4:15 p.m. to take 
tea: when a spectator misses tea. it is 
usually because he is taking a nap in- 
stead. No one argues with the umpires 
although occasionally a fan will get so 
excited that he claps. And because the 
game is inevitably bound up with strat- 
egy. it can go on for hours and days and, 
as in the case of a lest series, for weeks 
without arriving at any definite conclu- 
sion. This is all part of cricket. Those 
w'ho wish to .sec back-lo-back home runs 


by Mantle and Maris, or Willie Mays 
sliding across home plate on the seat of 
his pants, should go elsewhere. 

But if they do, they will miss some 
remarkable performances. For example, 
a good fast cricket bowler can deliver the 
ball, w'hich is slightly smaller and harder 
than a baseball, and is painted red 
probably so the blood won't show at 
90 miles an hour, as fast as Don Drys- 
dale, and he can make it do strange and 
wondrous things by bouncing it off the 
ground. The deliveries of a spin bow'ler, 
both for accuracy and the gyrations pro- 
duced, w'ould earn the envy of Sal Mag- 
lie. The batsman, in order to stay alive, 
let alone score 100 runs in one time at 
bat. must possess the courage of a water 
buffalo, something of a water buffalo's 
hide and the reactions of a cat. Even 
the fielders, despite their sedentary ap- 
pearance, sometimes make catches, bare- 
handed. that would amaze Maury Wills. 
And, the oft maligned strategy can be 
fascinating, too, as soon as one learns 
where to look. 

Cricket is played on a circular or oval 
field, roughly 150 yards in diameter (al- 
though a village cricket ground may be 
of any size, like a baseball diamond in a 
vacant lot), between two teams, each 


consisting of II men. An innings — it is 
always plural in cricket, apparently to 
confuse things consists of 1 0 outs; there 
are two innings for each side, and then 
the match is over and the team that ha.s 
scored the most runs wins. This seems 
simple enough. But cricket is played to a 
time limit, usually 6 p.m. of the third 
day for a county match and 6 p.m, of the 
fifth day for a test match, and the game 
may not be complete when the deadline 
is reached. In this case, regardless of 
which team has the most runs, the match 
i.s a draw. This arbitrary time limit is per- 
haps the most absurd rule in cricket, but 
it governs the game .so inflexibly that it 
can become the primary consideration. 

Suppose, for example, that Lancashire 
is playing Yorkshire at Old TrafTord. 
Lancashire wins the toss and bats first. 
Lancashire scores 1 25 runs and is retired 
on the afternoon of the first day. York- 
shire scores 200 runs and is retired just 
before tea on the second day. Lancashire 
comes in for its second innings and gets 
hot; it scores at a frightful pace, reaches 
a total of 250 runs that evening and 
325 by lunch of the third day, still not 
out. Suddenly the Lancashire captain 
screeches to a halt. “My goodness,” he 
says. “We might score 1,000 runs, but 



AUSTRALIAN FIELDERS (all bul two are shown) arc deployed for left-handed batsman 
facing fast-ball bowler (wicketkeeper, for example, would be close to wicket for a spin 
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that won't do us any good. Yorkshire 
will not get its second innings before the 
time limit is reached, and the match will 
be a draw.” So the Lancashire captain 
declares his side out. 

If he has acted wisely, Lancashire will 
have time before 6 p.m. to retire 10 York- 
shiremen somewhere short of the neces- 
sary 126 runs, and Lancashire wilt win. 
If he has declared too soon. Yorkshire 
may outscore Lancashire in the lime left, 
in which case red roses will wilt all over 
England, Margaret of Anjou will flip in 
her grave and the Lancashire captain 
may be run out of Manchester on a rail. 
If he has waited too long to declare, 
Yorkshire may not be able to catch up, 
but simply by lasting until 6 p.m. with- 
out making 10 outs Yorkshire can earn 
a draw. To declare or not to declare, that 
is always the question in cricket. 

There is also the matter of weather, of 
which there is a great deal in England. 
No cricket match is ever postponed, or 
moved back a day or two, because of 
rain. Rain may halt play temporarily or 
even wash it out altogether, but it never 
changes the schedule. The match is over 
at 6 p.m. of the third day even if the 
players have spent all the time in the 
pavilion watching Deborah Kerr on TV. 



bowler). Batsman prolecis wicket, de- 
flects ball to gully but will not try to run. 


Rain also delights the bowler because 
it softens the bowling area, which is 
known as either the pitch or the wicket 
(sticky wicket, you know), and the ball 
will behave even more erratically than 
usual off such a surface. Upon winning 
the toss, a team normally chooses to hat 
first, before (he pitch is scarred and worn 
from all the activity; faced with a sticky 
wicket, however, it may elect to send the 
other team in for first innings and hope 
for clearing skies and a fast pitch by Sat- 
urday. This can get extremely involved; 
the best thing to remember is simply that 
in cricket, more than in almost any other 
sport, the weather is a great and constant 
consideration. 

M ost of the action in cricket lakes 
place in the center of the field 
where the two wickets, each consisting of 
three sticks stuck into the ground, stand 
22 yards apart, which is about six feet 
more than the distance between a pitch- 
er's mound and home plate. From one 
wicket the bowler delivers the ball, taking 
a run first and then sending it toward 
the opposite wicket with that sweeping, 
overhead, stilT-armcd motion that is so 
unnatural to Americans — and English, 
too — but which is a necessity in this case. 
If a cricket bowler were allowed to run 
and then cock his arm and throw as 
a baseball pitcher docs, he would knock 
holes in every batsman stupid enough 
to stand up there. He can do enough 
damage as it is. That is why cricket 
baismen wear gloves and pads. 

At the other wicket stands the bats- 
man, equipped with an object resembling 
a sawed-off canoe paddle, and it is his 
duty to protect his wicket from the ball 
and also to hit the ball far enough to 
score runs. If the ball is bowled accu- 
rately and gels past him, it will dislodge 
the stumps, or at least the small pieces of 
wood called bails that rest atop them, 
and the batsman is bowled out, 

He may also be caught out, as in base- 
ball, if he hits the ball into the air — 
which cricket batsmen try hard not to do 
— and he may be run out. This means 
that he hits the ball and chooses to run 
for the other wicket, only to find that 
someone has fielded the ball and thrown 
it there before he arrives. The fielder may 
either hit the wicket with his own throw 


or he may throw the ball to a teammate 
at the wicket, who reaches over and 
knocks off the bails. 

Among several other ways in which a 
cricket batsman may be retired, two are 
particularly worth mentioning. He may 
be caught out of his crease, the white- 
wash line just in front of the wicket; 
while he is thus out of position the wick- 
etkeeper (the catcher, so to speak) can 
grab the ball and knock ofT the bails. 
This is called being stumped. The most 
delightful way, however, is Leg Before 
Wicket. It is always abbreviated l.b.w. 
on scorecards and happens often enough 
to keep things from getting too dull. If 
the bowler delivers a ball which, in the 
judgment of the umpire, would have 
hit the wicket, and the batsman stops it 
or deflects it. not with his bat but with 
his leg or body, he is out. Leg Before 
Wicket. This is the one occasion when, 
if there is a questionable play, cricket 
players scream at the umpire. “How- 
zat?” the bowler and his fielders roar, 
leaping into the air. If the umpire, who 
wears a long white coat and looks like 
the neighborhood butcher, rules in their 
favor, they clap and smile. If he refuses 
their appeal, they say nothing more. 

We have been speaking of one bats- 
man when, all along, there are actually 
two on the field at the same time. While 
one bats, the other stands idly at the 
opposite wicket. If the batsman hits a 
ball and decides to run, the other bats- 
man runs, too. They cross, and ihe bats- 
man has scored a run if each reaches the 
opposite crease safely. If the two bats- 
men can cross twice, safely, the batsman 
scores two runs. Three crossings, three 
runs. If the ball goes all the way to the 
boundary on the ground, it is good for 
an automatic four runs and the batsmen 
do not have to run. This is called a 
boundary, and it is considered the finest 
of all cricket hits. If a batsman hits a 
ball all the way over the boundaiy in 
Ihe air. he gets six runs and it is known 
as a six, though it looks like a home 
run. However, since it is so easy to pop 
the ball into the air and be caught out 
when trying for a six, there arc relatively 
few of them hit in cricket, about as often 
as home runs were hit in baseball before 
Babe Ruth. 

Strangely enough, cricket fans do not 
gel very excited about a six, or any far- 
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hit ball. In Wisden’s Cricketers' Alma- 
nack. which runs for more than 1,000 
pages, only seven lines are devoted to 
long hits. One item describes a record 
hit. delivered by the Rev. W. Fellows 
while at practice on the Christ Church 
ground at Oxford in 1856, The ball trav- 
eled 525 feet, u tape-measure job. The 
other occasion Wisden considers worth 
mentioning concerns the famous 
bowler A. E. Trott, who one day 
in 1899 drove a ball atop the 
pavilion roof at Lord's, where 
it knocked off a chimney pot 
and awakened several members. 

They were probably putting a lit- 
tle rabbit in the ball that year. 

In the beginning that is about 
ail one needs to know about 
cricket, except for the over. There 
are two batsmen; there are also 
two bowlers. While one bowler 
bowls, the other lields, which 
means he rests, more or less. One 
bowler delivers six balls from his 
end. then the ball goes to the 
other bowler at the other end for 
six throws. Each series of six is 
called an over, and if used in base- 
ball it would allow Whitcy Ford 
and Luis Arroyo to go through 
a game with each of them pitch- 
ing part of each innings — sorry, 
inning. Perhaps it is just as w-cll 
for the Tigers that things remain 
as they are. 

The best cricket is played by 
the international all-star teams— the test 
sides — and by the county teams from 
whose ranks the test players are named. 
But a test match is not neces.sarily the 
best place to go to learn cricket. The 
best place is the country, where cricket 
began. 

The choice is unlimited, but maybe 
you have decided to drive out from Man- 
chester on a Saturday afternoon, down 
the wrong side of the road, barely two 
Morris Minors wide, past the fences with 
their climbing roses, to the Hlllc town 
of Styal. You pass a few shops and a 
petrol station and an old man walking 
his dog who directs you with his pipe to 
the cricket ground. As a matter of fact, 
he is on the way there himself. 

The cricket ground is surrounded by 


everyday, familiar things: a road and 
a fence, a hedge, a meadow dotted with 
trees, and a church and a tavern side 
by side. It is amazing how- many taverns 
adjoin cricket grounds in England. An 
ancient iron gate droops invitingly open 
and you walk through, pleasantly aware 
that no ticket taker is standing there 
holding out his hand. Suddenly you arc 
in another world. 

It is peaceful and quiet and very, very 


lovely. A bird chirps in a tree. A dog 
sniffs, A child toddies onto the field and 
is retrieved by his parents. A cyclist slops 
by to watch for a moment. The sun 
dances off the green grass, and the white- 
clad figures move as if in a dream. The 
match is already under way, but since 
nothing spectacular has happened — and 
perhap.s never w-ill — this is not impor- 
tant. Spectators come and go: only the 
unemployed ever watch a cricket match 
in England from beginning to end. 

At one corner of the field there is a 
neat little clubhouse, where the players 
sit awaiting their turn at bat. and nearby 
is a scoreboard that tells how many runs 
have been made and how- many wickets 
taken, The scoreboard does not tell 
which team is at bat, however, so you ask 


the nearest Styal fielder who the opposi- 
tion is that day. 

He leaves his position, as if it didn't 
matter anyway, and comes politely over. 
'Tm not really sure." he says. “Whit- 
church, 1 believe. I'll find out if you 
like." You shake your head. If he doesn't 
care, why should you? You are begin- 
ning to learn something about cricket. 

As the afternoon progresses, you learn 
more. Village cricket may consist of only 
one innings apiece: or perhaps 
there will be 20 overs bowled by 
each side, and the team that 
scores the most runs wins. As a 
result there is little or no strategic 
stalling and shuffling and wait- 
ing around. The village batsmtin 
is up there to get his licks and 
have fun and if he makes out in 
one minute or five, who cares? 
Because of this, the bowlers arc 
always ahead of the batsmen in 
the country, and the game pro- 
gresses quickly. For cricket. 

Your informant is only 18 or 
19. like half the players on the 
team — the other half seem to 
be 45 (perhaps the 30-ycar-olds 
are all away playing against 
Yorkshire)— and you watch him 
for a while. He makes one fine 
running stop: he dropsa pop Hy; 
eventually the captain calls him 
in to bowl and he takes two 
quick w'ickets to retire the side. 
“Well bowled." you murmur. 

Time out for tea. Styal comes 
in for its innings. Your man bats 
third in the order, He blocks the first ball. 
He swings at the second and dribbles it 
off to the left, too close to run. The next 
he deflects sharply, past gully to third 
man (you look in your book to see what 
the fielders' positions are called) and 
lights out for the other w-icket. He scores, 
and you murmur. “Well run.” The other 
bat.sman i.s facing the bowler now, to 
complete the six balls of the over, and 
you talk to your neighbor, who is also 
sitting on the ground and chewinga blade 
of grass. Yes. crops were good this year. 
That church? Oh. back around 1284. In 
a few minute.s your man is up again. 
Me sw'ings mightily and hits the first 
ball to the boundary for a four. A bit 
overconfident now, he attempts to defiect 
a wicked spinner to his leg side, niisses 
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What’s the Schweppesman doing — deep in the heart of Hollywood? 


T he picture above commemo- 
rates a very liappy Schweppisode 
in the Schweppesman’s life. 

It records his chance (courtesy of 
a Hollywood crony) to restage an 
American Western . . . substituting 
Gin-and-Tonic for redeye at the bar, 
and himself for the hero at the door. 
And to most Americans, Com- 


mander Whitehead is something of a 
hero. Because it was the Commander 
who first brought Schweppes Tonic 
to our shores. 

Ajid it’s Commander Whitehead 
who still sees to it that every bottle 
of Schweppes you buy is alive with 
Sch weppervescence — little bubbles 
that last your whole drink through. 


Today you can find Schweppes 
everywhere iji America. Somewhere 
west of Laramie and somewhere east 
of Greenwich. So whether you mix 
it with gin, or vodka, or rum — make 
sure you get the real stuff. Schweppes 
Tonic. 

“You’ll find it’s curiously refresh- 
ing,” promises the Schweppesman. 
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and his wicket goes down. He grins and 
retires, through for the day. 

“Well bowled.” you whisper, hoping 
that no one minds if you give one little 
cheer for Whitchurch — or whoever the 
other side is that day. No one minds. 

T he game they play at Lord's is crick- 
et, too, but the resemblance ends 
with that. Lord’s, which was named after 
a man who owned the property and has 
nothing to do with nobility, is in Lon- 
don. 20 minutes by taxicab from Picca- 
dilly Circus or Trafalgar Square. Home 
of the Marylebone (pronounced Mrrbn) 
Cricket Club. Lord's is the cradle of the 
game. They charge you four shillings, or 
56f, to get in there, 

The famous pavilion, accessible only 
to members — and never to women — oc- 
cupies one end. Grandstands and bleach- 
ers encircle the other sides. The crowds 
can be huge at Lord's, for a county 
nr a test match, and there was a time 
when they were just as mannerly as in 
the country. But in 1889, incensed at 
the extreme caution with which an Aus- 
tralian captain named Darling was bat- 
ting, a section of the crowd forgot itself 
and began to whistle The Dead March 
from Saul. “This unseemly demonstra- 
tion,” reported a London newspaper, 
“was happily without precedent at 
Lord's.” No more. For one thing. Lord's 
has its Hilda Chester, too. right out of 
Ebbets Field. Her name is Yorkshire 
Annie, she weighs approximately 20 
stone, and she has a most stentorian 
voice. F'or another. Lord’s has a pub 
located right on the grounds, between 
two sections of the grandstand, and in 
midafternoon, along about leatime, the 
barracking can get very loud over there. 

The cricket played at Lord's is vastly 
superior in skill to that at Styal, though 
it loses something in the way of atmos- 
phere. The batsmen and the bowlers, 
you begin to realize, are artists. 

Each of the duelists has advantages 
that soon become apparent to the base- 
ball-trained eye. The bowler can deliver 
the ball at a number of different speeds. 
He can throw it very hard, so that it skips 
quickly past any batsman who lacks a 
sharp eye and quick wrists. Because the 


cricket ball has a high, raised seam run- 
ning around its middle, he can also make 
it bounce off that seam and kick abrupt- 
ly to either side. 

He can make it curve through the air 
by wrist action, as docs a baseball pitch- 
er — in cricket this is called swerve bowl- 
ing— and he can make it jump in either 
direction off the ground by imparting 
more of the same kind of spin. 

Then there arc yorkers, which hit the 
ground virtually at a batsman’s feet, and 
bumpers, which are the cricket version 
of a bean bail. It was never considered 
necessary to legalize against buinpers 
— not cricket, you know — until in 1932 
the English test side on tour in Austra- 
lia decided that the only way to get rid 
of Don Bradman was to resort to what 
they chose to call “the body-line attack." 
So they threw bumpers at Bradman un- 
til even that heroic figure began to stand 
loose up there. The Australians threat- 
ened to break off relations, the English 
were insulted that anyone should accuse 
them of unsportsmanlike conduct — and 
pointed out to the Aussics that cricket 
would die down under w'ithout the 
Ashes— but eventually it was all patched 
up. The bumper is illegal now — which 
doesn't mean that it isn't used. 


The batsman has his defenses, too. 
For one thing, anything he hits in a 
360® circle is in play, as if every foul tip 
and whistling foul line drive off Yogi 
Berra's bat had to be captured by the 
other team. Because of the great area 
that the nine cricket fielders — exclusive 
of the bowler and wicketkeeper— must 
defend, there are a lot oFholes in which 
an adroit and skillful batsman may dump 
safe hits. 

Since he does not have to run unless 
he wants to, he can wait for the pitch, 
or rather the ball, he wants, The rest he 
simply blocks or bunts onto the ground 
if they threaten his wicket. There is too 
much of this in first-class play and it is 
the primary cause of the long-drawn-out 
match. India and Pakistan, those bitter 
rivals, have played 12 successive draws 
in test matches. For political reasons, 
neither side can bear the thought of de- 
feat. The batsmen simply block and 
punch their shots and never move until 
a run is a sure thing. 

But an outstanding batsman is none- 
theless a marvel of style and grace, a 
mixture of power and poise. There have 
been hundredsoffamouscricket bowlers, 
and they are well known, just like the 
best American baseball pitchers, but, as 
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Yashica U-Matic 


also features thru-the-lens focusing, electric 
motor drive, fades, dissolves, multiple 
speeds, and remote control operation. 


Electric eye automatically sets lens for per- 
fect movies. Thru-the-lens finder elimi- 
nates framing errors and out-of-focus pic- 
tures. Runs on 4 pcniite batteries — 3 
speeds: fast, normal and slow motion. Also 
fades and dissolve effects, fl.8 zoom lens 
covers 9mm wide angle to 28mm tele- 
photo. Less than $130 with 16-foot remote 
control (trigger grip extra). See your 
dealer for exact price, or write 
(?) Yashi 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR CLUB BOOKINGS 
NEW— 16MM SOUND FILM IN COLOR 

'GOLFTOWN U.S.A.' 

Championship Golf Al 
Worid famous Pinehurst Club 

Write or Phone Bill Githens~PL 7-6600 
Ask for Free Golf Colo/og, 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FILMS INC. 
723 Savenlh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


CRICKET co,„h,„crl 

in baseball, it is not the man who throws 
the ball but the big hitter who becomes 
the national hero. Where would baseball 
be without its Babe Ruths and Ty Cobbs 
lighting up the years of the past? Cricket 
has its Ruths and Cobbs, too. 

The name most familiar to Americans, 
aside from Bradman, of course, is Len 
Hutton, the Yorkshireman who became 
the first professional cricketer ever to 
captain an English test side, and who 
did more to break up the absurd practice 
of separate dressing rooms for gentlemen 
(amateurs) and players (professionals) 
than anyone else. Occasionally a cricket 
scorecard in some hidebound bastion of 
the game, such as Lord's, will still show 
the initials of the amateurs ahead of 
their names and the initials of the pros 
after, but no longer do the two have to 
enter the Held from separate doors. 

Hutton has the record for most runs in 
one innings of a test match, 364, against 
Australia at the Oval in 1938. In his 
career, which lasted from 1934 until 
1960, hcscored 129 centuries in first-class 
cricket, averaging 55 runs each lime he 
came to bat. One season he averaged 
68 runs. Len Hutton was a stylist, a beau- 
tifully controlled batsman with all the 
strokes. 


T here are many others, of course: 

Jack Hobbs, whose 197 centuries 
and 61,237 runs have never been sur- 
passed, and Denis Compton, a daring, 
unorthodox player who once scored 300 
runs in 181 minutes, an incredible pace: 
Compton had 122 centuries during his 
career and averaged 51 runs in test play. 
There arc not so many great players ac- 
tive today — there never arc— but the 
English stylist Peter May, and his part- 
ner, Colin Cowdrey, belong in this cir- 
cle, as does the Australian Neil Harvey, 
who is also his country's best baseball 
player. The Au.stralians have been hop- 
ing that young Norman O'Neill, who de- 
cided not to sign a baseball contract 
with the New York Yankees three springs 
ago, will become a new Bradman, but 
now they are beginning to wonder. 

No one should really expect another 
Bradman, the most amazing run-scoring 
machine the game has known. Playing 


once for New South Wales against 
Queensland in 1929, Bradman scored 
452 runs, not out (a batsman is "not 
out” if his side ends its innings for one 
reason or another before he himself has 
been put out). He scored over 300 runs 
six times. Of his 117 centuries, 29 came 
in test matches, far more than anyone 
else has been able to produce, and his 
almost unbelievable average for test play 
is 99.94 runs an innings, almost 40 runs 
belter than the next best figure. 

They have called Bradman the Babe 
Ruth of cricket. He was more like Ty 
Cobb.The Babe Ruth of cricket was Wil- 
liam Gilbert Grace. W.G. — and no one 
would think of calling him anything else, 
even today — was a giant of a man with a 
huge black beard. He was born near Bris- 
tol in 1848 and learned to play cricket in 
a peach orchard, By the time he was 18 
he was an English hero; for 43 years 
thereafter he was Mr. Cricket, and he 
remains so today. By the time he quit, 
his beard was white and he looked more 
like Santa Claus, with a huge belly and 
a booming laugh, but the very name of 
Grace was enough to strike terror into 
opponents’ hearts. 

Like Ruth, he injected personality into 
the game. He was cunning and loud and 
crowds came to see him play. Like Ruth, 
he was magnificent with cither ball or 
bat. Most of his batting records have 
been eclipsed now but he was supreme 
in his time and no one has ever sur- 
passed his feat of scoring at least 1.000 
runs in 28 different seasons. He had 126 
centuries when such batting was unheard 
of. His 318, not out, in 1876 against 
Yorkshire is still a record for Gloucester- 
shire, and in 1896. at the age of 48. he 
was able to score 301 runs against Sussex. 
He once scored 344 runs for the Mai'yle- 
bone Cricket Club against Kent, and al 
the M.C.C. they will always consider 
W.G. next to God. 

As a bowler Grace took 2,876 wickets, 
the seventh highest of all time, and 
among fielders he still ranks second, with 
871 catches. 

Strangely enough, Grace was a mem- 
l^er of the first English team to lose a 
test match to Australia on English soil. 
This was in 1882, and it was a disastrous 
defeat. One spectator dropped dead, 
another chewed the handle off his um- 
brella, and the Sporting Times reflected 
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the feelings of all Englishmen by print- 
ingan obituary: 

In affectionate remembrance 
of 

ENGLISH CRICKET 
which died at the Oval on 
29th August 1882, 
deeply lamented by a large circle 
of sorrowing friends and 
acquaintances. 

R.I.P. 

N.B.— The body will be cremated and 
the ashes taken to Australia. 

There never were any ashes, really, 
although some Melbourne ladies later 
burned a bail, collected the ashes in a 
small urn and presented them to the 
next visiting English captain. The urn 
never travels back and forth between the 
two countries, however; it rests in the 
museum at Lord’s. 

England and Australia play for the 
Ashes on an irregular schedule that 


would be every fourth year in each coun- 
try if it weren't complicated by the Aus- 
tralian summer that occurs in the middle 
of winter. So each nation ends up host 
once every three or five years. In between, 
they play test matches with India, Paki- 
stan, South Africa, New Zealand and 
the West Indies, and although the last 
named, in particular, is playing tremen- 
dous cricket these days, somehow it 
never seems so important. In the West I n- 
dies spectators sometimes fall out of trees 
— which is not at all like Lord’s. 


T he 1961 test matches began in Eng- 
land in early June with Australia fa- 
vored. The Aussies had no fast bowlers to 
compare with the famed Brian Statham 
or Fiery Freddie Trueman, the uninhib- 
ited Yorkshireman who can throw a 
cricket ball through a battleship, and only 
Neil Harvey among the Australian bats- 
men seemed to be in the class of Peter 


May and Cowdrey, But the Australians 
were a better team; they had good 
strength right down the order, while Eng- 
land was lacking, once past its top men. 

England went out on the first day at 
Edgbaston, in Birmingham, after only 
195 runs. Before Australia was retired, 
Harvey had scored 114, his 20ih test 
century. O'Neill had scored 82 and the 
side totaled 516 for nine wickets, de- 
clared. It was the highest test score since 
1934, and a London headline said: now 

ENGLAND NEEDS A DUNKIRK. So the 

English came up with another Dunkirk, 
aided by a day’s rain, and earned a draw. 
Raman Subba Row scored 1 12 and Ted 
Dexter 180, and England had 401 runs 
in its second innings for a total of 596 — 
and Australia never had a chance to bat. 

The second lest was at Lord’s, and a 
terrible thing happened: a ridge devel- 
oped in the pitch, right in front of one 
wicket, and surveyors later discovered 
that the cricket ground sloped two inches 
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In smart circles everywhere, notice how many men are wearing 
cigars. There's a size and shape to ht every face and pocket- 
book, Cigars give you such full, rich flavor that you need not 
inhale to enjoy them. No other pleasure so great costs so little, 

CIGAR INSTITUTK OF AMIIRICA. INC. 


'Iruva] Shirt of Riegel Fabric 
Slacks by Princely of Ricgcl Fabric 


from north to south. “By gad. sir." said 
the Daily Express, “Lord's is full of 
bumps." No one could buy a hit (O’Neill 
went out for one run and then a duck- 
no runs— in his two innings) except for 
one of the least considered Aussies. Bill 
Lawry. who stayed in for 130 and gave 
the visitors all the edge required. 

In the third test, in Leeds, it appeared 
that England would lose again. May was 
hurl and Cowdrey aching. But then Fred- 
die Trueman look five Australian wickets 
for just 16 runs. He had his stuff that 
day, Now the series was tied. 

But Australia, which had won the 
Ashes in the last lest, down under in 
the winter of 1958-59. hung on grimly. 
The first day of the fourth lest, at Old 
Trafford, was all but rained out (there 
have been a total of 100 test hours rained 
out in Manchester since World War II) 
and the English always seem to operate 
better on a sticky w icket— which is hardly 
surprising since it is their climate. Peter 
May show'cd his skill by scoring 95 runs, 
and England, after her first innings, w-as 
in a very sli'ong position. But things can 
change quickly— perhaps surprisingly is 
a better word — in cricket. Alan David- 
son, the handsome Australian all-round- 
er who has been better known for his 
left-handed seam howling than his bat. 
went on a rampage. He slugged Eng- 
land's David .Allen for two sixes and two 
fours in Just one over and scored 77 
runs, not out. It was the spark Australia 
needed: the run total climbed to 432 and 
the English found themselves faced with 
the virtually impossible task of scoring 
256 runs after lunch on the fifth day to 
win. They couldn’t make it. 

The victory insured Australia of at 
least a tie in the lest matches, no matter 
what England did in the fifth and final 
match, which was played this week at the 
Oval in Kennington. It meant that Aus- 
tralia would continue in possession of 
the Ashes, in spirit if not in fact, for an- 
other two years, since the Ashes remain 
with the country that had them when- 
ever there is a draw. 

Windsor Castle will stand, of course, 
and there will always be an England and 
all that. But England is not the same 
without the Ashes. Even if she does keep 
them locked up at Lord’s. end 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 

by MAURY ALLEN 


With six weeks lo go. three miines were 
monopolizing attention in National and 
American League cities alike: Roger Eugene 
Maris, Mickey Charles Mantle and George 
Herman Ruth. Partially overlooked amid.st 
this fuss and furor, unfortunately, was a 
great number of other exoiirjg baseball 
matters that in more ordinary limes would 
have received their due. 

In the National League the upstart Cin- 
cinnati Reds, who haven’t won since iy40. 
swept over the Los Angeles Dodgers in their 
own Coliseum with quite unexpected case. 
Led by the thumping bats of Frank Robin- 
son (..139) and Vada Pinson (.333), the Reds 
in a week came from six games back in the 
loss column to a three-game first-place edge. 
Four games between the contenders in Cin- 
cinnati this weekend could nearly end the 
issue. Warren Spahn of the Braves won his 
3()lst to become the winningest pitcher 
alive (Lefty Grove at exactly 300 is the 
only other man in that select group still 
living). Spahn's next goal: seven more wins 
for his 12th 20-game season. Roberto Cle- 
mente of the Pirates, who manages to crush 
a baseball while looking as though he is 
trying to get out of its way, took an im- 
pressive 30-point lead for the batting title. 
Joey Jay (18-7) and Jim Brosnan (2.75), 
pitchers nobody wanted a -couple of years 
ago. led the league in wins and ERA. Con- 
trasting with these succe.sscs was the piteous 
plight of the Philadelphia Phillies, who lost 
23 straight, setting a record for the modern 
era of baseball. 


TEAM 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

BA 

CIn Robinson .339 

LA Moon ,427 

SF Cepeda .313 

Mil Aaron .319 

SIL Boyei .319 

Pitt Clemente .364 

Chi Altman 31.1 

Phil Gonzales .290 


LEADERS 


HR Wins 

Robinson 34 Jay 18 

Roseboio 16 Podres IS 

Cepeda 34 Manchal 12 

Aaron 31 Burdette IS 

Boyer 18 Sadecki 10 

Cfernenie 21 Friend 12 

Banks 23 Cardwell 10 

2 With 12 Mahaffcy 7 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
NY Howard .3S5 

Del Cash .355 

Balt Gentile .323 

Clev Piersall .338 

Chi Sievers 306 

Bns Jensen 469 

LA Pearson .294 

Minn Killehrew .310 

Wash Green .302 

KC Siebern .286 


Maris 46 Ford 21 

Colavilo 32 Laiy 1? 

Gentile 36 Barber 15 

Kirkland 22 Gram 12 

Sievers 23 Baumann 9 

Geiger 16 Schwall 13 

Hunt 20 2 with 9 

Killebrew 37 Kraliek II 

3 with 16 Oonuvan 9 

Siebern 14 2 with 8 


In the American League, though over- 
shadowed by his slugging teammates, Yan- 
kee Catcher Elston Howard (lifetime .273 
B.A) waged a quiet duel with Tiger First 
Baseman Norm Cash (lifetime .275 BA) 
for the AL batting lead in the lofty .350 
area. VVhitey Ford had 2J wins. Frank Lary 
had 18 and Luis Arroyo ignored a crank's 
note (“You’ll be shot in the head’’) to save 
two more gamc-s and continue as ERA lead- 
er. Detroit refused to quit, and Baltimore's 
imposing pitching was a reminder of another 
pennant-race fact: there were still 40 games 
to go. and the Yankees could be caught, 
home-run hitters and all. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Cincinnati humbled Los Angeles in the great 
grudge series on the Coast. Bob Purkey and 
Jim O’Toole shut out the Dodgers in a 
double-header to complete the three-game 
Los Angeles disaster. Frank Robinson, bris- 
tling from LA Coach Leo Durochcr’s taunts 
(“You're gutless") was on base nine limes 
in three games, helped power the Reds back 
to the lop. Nor could the Dodgers find solace 
in ,San Francisco. In six games Los Angeles 
scored three runs. Giant Manager .Alvin 
Dark lifted Willie McCovey front the bench 
and put Orlando Cepeda in left field against 
LA. McCovey. the favorite target of Candle- 
stick Park's loudest booens, responded with 
his first homer in two months, and Cepeda 
knocked in four runs to offset the loss of 
Willie Mays with an injured thumb. Mil- 
waukee won nine in a row with steady pitch- 
ing by Spahn, Lou Burdette and Bob Buhl 
and the hitting of Fd Mathews and Hank 
Aaron. Lack of punch cost the St. Louis 
Cardinals five defeats. Bill While didn't have 
an RB! in 10 games, and the combined bal- 
ling average of Joe Cunningham. Carl Sa- 
waiski and Charley James was a minuscic 
.104. PittsbiirRh turned its attention from 
the inept Biics to p,isi glories. Local papers 
ran stories about Ralph Kincr's 1949 chal- 
lenge lo Ruth and the resurgence of Dick 
Groat. 1960 .MVP, Two wins by Dick Ells- 
worth and three homers by Ron Santo, both 
21, gave the Cubs hope for something bet- 
ter than .seventh place in the future. The 
Phillies? “All we want is one. Is that too 
much ioa.sk?"said .Manager Mauch forlorn- 
ly. They got it, finally, against the Braves. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Neither Maris nor .Mantle hit a homer in 
the first two games against Cleveland, yet 



CASTOFFS Ken Johnson of Reds. Ron Kline 
of Tigers won for contenders. Ken(ex-KC) beat 
Cards: Ron (cx-LA) blanked Boston Red Sox. 


they saved Whitey Ford’s 21st win with 
spectacular plays. Maris took a homer away 
from Willie Kirkland with a leaping catch, 
and Mantle caught Vic Power’s long liner 
to keep New York three games ahead of 
the dogged Tigers. Une.xpccied help from 
Reno Bertoia, Bubba Morion and George 
Alusik’.s first big-league hit salvaged a win- 
ning week for Detroit. “W'c aren't out of it 
yet," said Manager Bob Schelfing. For Balti- 
niore. Billy Hocft threw a one-hitter. Mill 
Pappas a two-hitter. Chuck Estrada a four- 
hiiicr and Jack Fisher and Steve Barber five- 
hitters as the Orioles kept their slim hopes 
alive. Manager Al Lopez soured on three of 
his Chicago White Sox regulars as the Sox 
split six games. He benched Luis Aparicio, 
.Minnie Mino.soand Roy Sievers. "They were 
dead out there," said Lopez. “I thought I'd 
shake them up." Nothing could shake up the 
Boston Ri-d Sox. who lumbered through a 
1-7 road trip and were in danger of falling to 
seventh. Minnesota’s Harmon Killebrew hit 
four home runs as the Twins won four of 
six. l.os Angeles stayed ahead of Washing- 
ton 8-7 in the expansion-team series by split- 
ting four games with the Senators. Six er- 
rors in two games by the Angels gave Wash- 
ington two gift wins and kept LA. the Twins 
and the Senators bunched in a light for 
seventh. Kansas City was all alone in 10th, 
351/2 games behind New York. 


CLUB PITCHING 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


G HR IP 
Cin 121 121 1(174 

Sf 116 113 1042 

SIL 118 107 1038 

LA 115 H4 1035 

Mil 115 121 1036 

Pilt U4 93 1001 

Chi 118 131 1050 

Phil 1 17 122 1031 


66 SO CG ER ERA 

391 630 39 441 3.70 

371 692 30 444 3.83 

445 642 35 444 3 85 

414 810 30 446 3.38 

381 458 41 453 3.94 

291 540 23 446 4.01 

350 S90 23 542 4.65 

503 593 18 564 4.92 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Ball 125 

Det 122 

NY 122 

Clev 121 

LA 122 

Cb. 121 

Wash 1 19 

Bos 126 

Minn 121 

KC 121 


88 U27 

134 1101 

108 1092 
137 1098 

128 1079 

130 1078 

95 1057 

137 1117 

135 1077 

103 1049 


487 698 

357 622 

414 648 

435 598 

551 715 

380 622 
428 486 

535 637 

441 692 

491 496 


421 3.36 

444 3.63 

449 3.70 

483 3 96 

482 4.02 

496 4.14 

502 4.27 
550 4 43 

542 4.53 

569 4.88 


39 

45 

32 

28 

19 

31 

26 

25 

34 

23 
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RADAR SENTRY 



ALERTS MOTORISTS ENTERIN6 
RADAR CONTROLLED SPEED ZONES 

Sometimes even the most coreful driver will 
unconsciously exceed the speed limit in a radar- 
timed speed zone. Be sure you're driving safely 
. , , place RADAR SENTRY, the new all-electronic 
rador detector in your cor. 

Rador Sentry gives advance warning BEFORE 
you enter a radar-timed speed orea, an elec- 
tronic "beep" alerts you within o U mile ronge 
to check your speed. 

Rador Sentry feels radar impulses which are 
focusirsg on a moving car from 3,200 to 1,200 
feet away . . . obout 1000 feet beyond the critical 
point where o police monitor can begin measur- 
ing speed with occuracy. 

O Minioturized — Completely Tronsislorized 

• Requires no ontenna — no wires 

• 1000-hour self-testing battery 

• Smoll, compact, does not obstruct vision 

• Requires no installation, magnetic base holds 
firmly on dash, equipped with clip for 

(3V2 w X 2% 0 X 2Va H opprox ) Weight 13 ounces 


ONLY $39.95 Postpaid, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

Return in 10 doys if not satisfied 
C.O.D. Orders Accepted 
CHARGE TO DINERS’ CLUB ACCOUNT 

(Give cord rtumber and signoture.) 

RADATROtM INC. 

Dept. S • Zimmermon St. • North Tonawondo, N. Y. 




ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the asturiishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like "Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in si<p- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation li®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING 111 Europe's sequel to ihc Miaini-Nassau 
powerboat race — 1.^6 miles from Cowes, Isle of 
Wiuhl. to Torquay — British auto racing driver 
TOMMY SOPWITH (son of America’s Cup chal- 
lenger T.O.M. .'sopwiih, who nearlv defeated the 
U.S.’s Ruinbaw in 1^34 with his Emieiiroiir) skip- 
pered a ZS-fool Ray Hunt Thunderholi over a driv- 
ing, wind-churned English Channel to finish 30 min- 
utes ahead of Jim Wynne of Miami. Favorite Dick 
Bertram's Stnppie limped back into psirl an hour 
al'ier the start wilh a burnt-out clutch. 

DICK STEARNS of Norihficld. III., sailing his 
sleek black-hulled yacht CUder to capture three 
second places and two fifth places, won the fiso-racc 
North American Star class championship in Toron- 
to for the second straight year, 

BOXING— JORGE FERNANDEZ of Buenos Aires 
avenged the only knockout nf his career and stepped 
directly into line for a shot at the welterweight title 
with a lO-roiind decision over Cuba's Isaac Lo&art 
at Madison Square Garden, In a lively bout Fcr- 
nande? shook Logart several limes hut was never 
able to knock the Cuban down. Three years ago 
Lugart scored a ninth-round KO over the Argentine. 
EDER JOFRE of Brazil, retaining his world ban- 
tamweight title, scored his lOlh straight knockout 
wilh a seventh-round KO over Venezuela's Ramon 
-Anas, in Caracas. 

GF.OROE LOGAN, taking a fiurry of lefts and 
rights from Heavyweight Pete Radeiiiacher in the 
first round, stepped up m the second and belled the 
former Olympic champion to the canvas three times 
before the referee stopped the lO-roundcr. in Boise, 

CANOE RACING— The CA RTIERVILLE CANOE 
CLUB of Montreal, stealing the show at the North 
American championships in Dartmouth. N.S.. won 
four of the six races over 15 other clubs, including 
live from the U.S. Its victories: single-blade singles, 
the singlc-hladc four, kayak tandem and single- 
blade tandem. A mixed Canadian crew vion the 
kayak four, and the Toronto Sailing and Canoe 
Club the kayak singles double-Slade race, 


FISHING— In seven fathoms olT Newport, R.L. Terry 
Lentz, Bob Weaver and Jim Baldwin successfully 
defended the LONG BEACH (Calit'.l NfcPTUNES’ 
national .spearfishing title by scoring 315.13 points 
over the Newport (R.l.) Underwaier Sporlsnien. 
who placed .second wilh y3-4 points. A Connecticut 
Council of Diving Clubs team of Marilyn Snyder 
and Shirley Johnson won the women's title with 
27.14 points. Biggest catch was a 10. 3-pound striped 
bass speared by 'Terry Lentz. 

JON TARANTINO a San Franciscan, won eight 
individual evenis, captured the all-round title at 
The American Casting Association championships 
in t.ong Beach, Calif. In the women's division, 
MEL GAVIN of Si. Louis vi.’oii 10 individual tides 
as she comoletely outclassed the field in taking all- 
aceuracy honors. F. A. THOMA.S of Los Angeles 
won the vvei-lly accuracy contest with 10 perfect 
games for 1 ,000 points, one point better than runner- 
up Mteve Aleshi of Kansas City. Mo. 

GOLF- MARY LOWELL, 17, of Hayward. Calif, 
won the U.S. Girls' Junior Championship in Sealile 
by dcl'ealiiig Marg.iret Marlin, also I 7, of St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio I up in the liiials. when Margaret missed 
a JVi-foot putt Ihat rimmed the cup on the I8lh hole 
(xre fme 4i). 

GAY BREWER JR. of Crystal River, Fla. shot a 
final-round 67 to v-in the 535,000 Carling Open in 
Silver Spring, Md. with a 73-hok total of 277, one 
under runner-up Billy Maxwell of Dallas. 

HARNESS RACING — CRYSTAL BYRD took two 

straight licais to win the 546,000 Illinois Slate Fair 
Slakes for 3-year-old pacers in Springfield. With 
Glen Kid well driving, the pacer covered Ihe second 
mile hea' in 3:01 fastest lime this season for a 2- 
ycar-old on a mile track. 

F.l.AlNO RODNEY <S5) heat Merric Duke by a 
head in a stretch duel to win the 513.300 fourth leg 
of die Harness Tracks of America Trot, at Baiavia 
Downs. Wilh Clint llodgiiis in the sulky, ElaiilC 
Rodney trolled the mile in 2:02::.. 

HORSE RACING DIVINE COMEDY (55) set a 
fast pace to win the S55.300 Saratoga Handicap by 
of a length over High Tide Stable's Whodunit. 
With Willie Shoemaker up (he was celcbraiing his 
30lh birthdayl. Mrs, Cloyce Tippett's coll ran the 
I i4 miles in a near record 2:02 ' ,. 

TUDORICH ($29,40) began to move at ihc tiall- 
niile pole and continued to roll through the hack- 
stretch to win the 558,400 Arlington Handicap by 


four lengths over Jacnot Stable’s Oink. The Spring 
Hill Farm 4-yenr-old, with .Saiidino Hernandcr up. 
ran the I miles over grass in 1:57 
RUDOM A (SIO) finished strong to win the 56 1 ,000 
Arlington Lassie Stakes for 2-year.old fillies by I 'h 
lengths over Cherry Laurel. The filly, wilh Bill Har- 
tack up. sprinted the six furlongs in l:ll's- 
BATTLE JOINED (55.60). running in the 538,175 
Saratoga Special, rushed to the from soon afier 
Ihe start, finished two lengths ahead of George 
D. Widcncr's previously unbeaten Jaipur. To win 
his fourth victory in five starts the Captain Harry 
F', Guggenheim colt, with Manuel Ycaza up, hus- 
tled the six furlongs in 1 : 10. a record for the Special 
at Saratoga. 

SWIMMING — With each splash at the men's national 
AAU outdoor championship in Los Angeles, rec- 
ords plunged lower (>fi’ I’uge IK). World-record 
bre.ikers were: Sieve Clark. 100-melcr freestyle in 
54,4; Tsuyoshi Yamanaka, 200-meier freestyle in 
2:00.4; Robert Bennett, lOO-meier backstroke in 
1:01.3; Tom Slock. 200-meier backstroke in 2; 1 1.5: 
Chet Juslremaki, lOO-metcr breaststroke in 1:07.5; 
Chet Jastremski. 300-meter hreasislrokc in 2:39,6: 
Fred Schmidt, lOO-nieier bulterllv in 58.6: Carl Rob- 
ie, 300-meler butterfly in 3:13.6; Ted Stickles, 400- 
metcr individual medley in 4:55,6: Indianapolis AC 
(Slock. Jaxiremski, Larry Schulhof and Peter Sinlz), 
400-mcler medley relay in 4 03. American-record 
breakers were Tsuyoshi Yam.anaka. 400-metcr free- 
style in 4:17.5; Roy Saari. I.SOO-meicr freestyle in 
17:29,8; Ted Stickles. 300-meter individual medley 
in 3:15,9. The only race in which a record wasn't 
broken was Ihc 800-melcr freestyle relay, won by 
Indianapolis AC (Alan Somers, Dick Allen, Mike 
Troy and Peter Siniz) in 8:1 7.9. 


TENNIS For the second year the UNITED STATF.S 
Davis Cup Team just managed to squeeze by Mexico 

3- 3 in the American zone finals. On the first day 
Mexico's Rafael Osuna cut down Chuck McKinley 
6-3. 6-3. 6 3 while the U.S.'s Tut Ban/en defeated 
Mario Llamas 4-6, 6-4. 6-4. 6-4. Mexico then won 
the doubles, but McKinley, hack in form, over- 
powered l.lamas 6-4, 7-5, 10-8 while Bartzen di“- 
patched Osuna 6-3, ^3, 7-5 to complete the conie- 
from-behind victory. 

In Chicago a teen-age contingent of UNITED 
STATF.S girls won Ihc Wighlnian Cup 6 I over one 
of the bc.sl British tcam.s ever sent to the U.S. To 
start the upset. Karen Hanize, 18. quickly beat Eng- 
land's top-seeded Christine rruman 7-9, 6-1, 6-1. 
Billie Jean Mofiitl. 17. scored a 6-4, 6-4 win over Ann 
llaydon, then teamed with Karen to heal Christine 
and Deidre Call in doubles 7-5, 6-3. Next day Jus- 
tina Bricku. I 8. clinched the championship by beat- 
ing Wimbledon Champion Angela Mortimer 10 8, 

4- 6. 6 3. 


•RACK & FIELD — After winning the .shotput with 
u heave of60 feet 8 inches at the inlernaiional mili- 
tary meet in Brussels. JAY SILVESTER ofTremen- 

toss of 199 feel Z'/i inches, 6V6 inches better than hii 
previous and .is yet unapproved mark set in Frank- 
furt oil Aug- II. MAX TRUEX won the 5.000 
meleoi in 14:16.4 and the 10,000 meters in 26:41. 
Italy's I (VIO BFRRUTI won the lOO-incier dash 
in 10.4. over a r.tiii-soaked truck, and Ihe 200-meier 
dash in 20.8. 


WATER SKIING HENRY V. HOl.MFS of West 
Palm Beach. ITa. scored 2,583 points in tricks, sla- 
lom and jumping to win the men's senior over-all 
title at the national championships in Austin, Texas. 
It vvas the youngsters, however, who set the records 
VICKI VAN HOOK. 17. of Long Beach. Calif, won 
the girls' ovcr-ail lillc; TERRI SHRADER, 13. o’ 
Omih.i. jumped 65 feet to break the world rc.nr.l 
for Junior girls by three feet; and JOHN WIFG(LRV, 
13. of Cypress Gardens, Fla. flew 78 feci to equal 

MILEPOSTS— DIFD: FRANK EDDOLLS. 40. for- 
mer hockey player for Montreal and New- York an.l 
for Ihe last six years coach of the ButTalo Bisons, nf 
a heart attack, on a golf course in Ridgewav, Onl. 
Last season Eddolls was named American League 
Coach of the Year. 

DIED: HARRY WILLIAM BALOGH, 70, color- 
ful. debonair and often redundant boxing announc- 
er who flourished in ihc ly.IOs and 40s. in New 
York (sec pane .53- 

DlhD: SVILLIE MacFARLANE. 72. Scottish-born 
golfer who astounded the sporting world in 1925 by 
upsetting Bobbv Jones in the National Open, of it 
heart attack, in Miami. MacF'arlanc lied Jones at 
291 after 73 holes of the National at the Worcester 
(Mass.) CC. In an 18-hole playolV lie again tied 
Jones wilh a 75; in their second playoff he beat 
Jones by one .stroke, 72 to 73. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

a— A.P., Cad D. Smi'h, George HonevcuP-Chorlolte 
14 -Nnil leiEer 1 5-1 7— Hons Knopl-Pix- 20, 
21— d.P.I. 28 !oe Bol'emiur, 31 - Jack Stiavkoni. 
41— drawing bv Jack Sunz 46, 47— Bob Pelerion; 
63 -A.P., U.P.I, 66- -Tony TriolO: 68 — Phil Balh. 
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OUR REPORT BERLIN 


Tom families... 
Escapes to freedom... 
Heartbreak at 
the barbed wire 


In LIFE’S big Story of the Week you’ll see: Menace — 

in the Red border guard atop the Brandenburg Gate, Despair — in bowed heads 
of East Berliners as they are herded back, Determination — in the courage of East 
Berliners as they jump and swim to the freedom of West Berlin, Joy and vast relief 
— in the eyes of some of the last refugees lucky enough to make it across. And, see- 
ing, you’ll gain new understanding of The Crisis. Urgent, exclusive photographs 
like these are the lifeblood of Life magazine. Today, more than ever 
before, they make Life a Great Magazine of Events and Politics. 


LIFE 



General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower “I 

believe that Life’s ef- 
fort to define and sup- 
port National Pur- 
pose is the kind of 
thing that helps to in- 
crease America's ded- 
ication to her own 
noble aims.” 



Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey comments : 
“Life is today per- 
forming a vital serv- 
ice for the American 
people. Life presents 
the issues and news in 
responsible, but dra- 
matic and sensitive 
style.” 



Adm. Arleigh Burke 
says; “From my ob- 
servation, I would say 
Life is providing an 
example of ‘coverage 
in depth’ which will 
be of benefit to its 
readers as well as to 
students of interna- 
tional affairs.” 






IQITole the readers take over 


FINGER ON THE ODDS 

Sirs: 

We in CoSfOA (College Sports liifornia- 
tioii Directors of America) will be the first 
to admit that our resolution asking the 
communications media not to mention spe- 
cific point spreads on college games is not the 
solution to the gambling scandals (Scori- 
CARO. Aug. 14). 

But like the boy who pul his finger into 
the hole in the dike, we feel that we have 
made a start in our campaign to make it 
more difficult for the gamblers. 

Frank W. Soltys 
President, CoSlDA 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Sirs; 

Point spreads are not for fans. They are 
for gamblers, whether they be occasional, 
habitual, determined, small-time, big-time 
or just plain crooked. College athletics 
would be better olT without such influences. 

I cast my ballot with the college press agents 
— excuse me. information directors. 

Richard P. McCauley 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

It fv ridiculous to censor any kind of sports 
new.s, be it the opinion of some expert on a 
football game or the prevailing odds. Your 
magazine has always approached the gam- 
bling situation realistically. 

Tom Maguire 

New Orleans 

BROSNAN AND THE BUMS 

Sir.s: 

"Nobody likes the Dodgers" (Aug. 14)! 
Is that why they have the largest season 
attendance'? 

GRAYCK [)U tiOURDItU 
Long Beach. Calif. 

Sirs: 

You pul the Dodgers in their place. 

Dick Posner 

Los Angeles 
Sir.s: 

fhey play to win and that's not dirty. 

Walter R. Stein 

Highland Park. III. 

Sirs; 

Memo to Brosnan: Remember Bill Terry'.’ 

Hu.ler Hesdoriiir 

Monroe, l-a. 


Sirs; 

Please ask Jim Brosnan to write another 
article about the time Vada Pinsonraii over 
Roger Craig early in the I'JtiO season and 
broke Craig's collarbone. 

Lew Jone.s 

Allentown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

While they ridicule and exaggerate, there 
is a great deal of truth in the views expressed 
by both. Brosnan and James Murray (T/u- 
Greaf Coliseum Murder Mystery, Aug. 14). 

Bob Bi akely 

Bloomington, Ind. 

LOWELL AND THE LADIES 

Sirs: 

Wc enjoyed the pictures in your August 
7 issue of two of the most attractive mem- 
bers of our Quaker Hiil Country Club. How- 
ever, F.dith (Mrs. Clifi'ordt Smith is afraid 



HOST THOMAS WITH HOST OF LADIES 


some i>eoplc will get the impression that 
she was looking for her own golf ball in the 
rough instead of someone else's. And we 
don't want people to ihink that Lowell 
Thomas wasn't with us at least part of the 
lime on l.adies' Day. He played a round of 
golf with our club pro, MacGregor Jessa- 
min. then was our gracious host at lunch 
and arranged for a W’onderful exhibition 
afterward by Joe Kirkwood Jr. 

Mrs. Wii.i.iAM C. McLaughlin 
Pawling. N.Y. 


TOUGH TEST 

SO PAUL BROWN GIVES INTELLIGENCE TESTS TO HIS 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS (Scorecard. Aug. 7). SAMPLE QUES- 
TION "IF SEQUENCE OF NUMBERS IS 4.6. 3.7.9. 6, 10, 
WHAT IS NEXT NUMBER'" SUSPENSE IS KILLING ME. 
APPARENTLY NONE OF MY FIVE HIGH-SCHOOL-GRADU- 
ATE FRIENDS WOULD MAKE HIS TEAM AS THEY HAVE 
COME UP WITH THREE DIFFERENT ANSWERS. 

JOHN R. WATSON 

Heald&burg, Caht. 

Sirs: 

Is 12 the next number in the sequenee'.’ 

Jerry Turner 

Moniiccllo, III. 

• Yes.— ED. 

FOOD OF CHAMPIONS 

Sirs: 

One week you tell us some big football 
hero lives on nothing but steak, then along 
comes Murray Rose {Seaweed. Speed and 
Sunflower Seed. Aug. 14), who never ate 
meat in his life. How is a guy suppo.sed to 
know' what to do'? 

Dtan Goet/. 

New York Cily 
Sirs: 

A good insight into the philosophy and 
life of a world champion. 

l-t»i:is E. Mui-niir 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Sirs: 

The most remarkable thing about this 
great athlete is his uncanny sense of pace. 
In the 440-yard freestyle at the NCAA meet 
in Seattle. Rose allowed his opponents to 
take the lead in the first 100 yards and 
then clicked o/f JOOs of 59.«. 59.6. 59.5 
and sprinted to a new NCAA and Ameri- 
can record I4: 1 7.9). 

How ard Thavi r 

Long Beach. Calif. 

COOPERATIVE CHAMPION 

Sirs: 

The ai'ticle Queen of A'nii;liis and Pawns 
(Aug. 7) i,s lerriJlc. and both you and 
Che.ss Champion Lisa l.ane are to be con- 
gratulated; you for such detailed and ob- 
jcciixc reporting, and she for having coop- 
erated with you to an extent which made 
such a complete and sympathetic presen- 
tation possible. 

Frld M. Wren 

Perry, Maine 
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VIRTUOUS TV 

Sirs: 

I am continually upset when viewing a 
sporting event on television to see the cam- 
eramen turn away from some incident oc- 
curring on the field as in the example you 
recently pictured at Yankee Stadium {Cii- 
hims. Cops onci a Shy TV, July 17). 

Having attended games where youngsters 
run out on the playing field and seeing the 
enjoyment fhi.s causes spectators, it con- 
cerns me when I realize the various com- 
missioners have a ruling against showing 
this on television. 

Why? 

Howard N. King 

York, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Perhaps it is obvious, but just in case it 
isn't, we here at Yankee Stadium ha\’c been 
trying to stop raucous youngsters from going 
onto the field and dcnionstrating on their 
own. For two or three years they were con- 
vinced they were getting on televksion and 
were showing off just because of this televi- 
sion appearance. 

We stopped the photographing of peo- 
ple running onto the field .some time ago 
for the simple reason that if these extro- 
verts realize they are not being seen on tele- 
vision they may be less likely to disturb the 
game. 

Despite the fact this may not be report- 
ing, we think in the long run it is much 
more practical from the viewpoint of pulling 
on an attractive baseball show. 

ROBhRT O. FlSttCL 

The New York Yankees 

New York City 
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holds its press. ..gives you that Letter man Look 

You can have the Letterman Look— that well-pressed, well-dressed look— with 
a suit containing "Dacron" polyester fiber, "Dacron" jealously guards its press, 
resists wrinkles, (ends luxury and comfort and durabifity to a suit. This fall, make 
sure you get the Letterman Look in a good-looking suit containing "Dacron". 


lOinnnr impeccably tailors the natural shoulder suit of "Dacron" and worsted in sharkskins and her- 
lolUDnb ridghones. Approximately $65 at The Remsen Shop at Abraham & Straus. The University Shop 
■ anminnii Boston Store. 666 University Shop at Oe Pinna, Young Men's Shop at 6. Forman, 

AARllNNIlN Boldwater's Men's World. The Campus Shop at Hike's, The Student Shop at J. VV. Robin- 
son, The Campus .Shop at Stix, Baer & Fuller and The Student Shop at The Union Co. 
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have a choice, 
choose VESPA 


. . . styled for fun, designed for 
easy going. Talk about econ- 
omy and comfort, Vespa’s got 
it! Live it up on a lively Vespa 
I -your dealer will 
let you try one. 



See your dealer or 
write for FREE booklet, 


CUSHMAN MOTORS 915A No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebr. 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 



Sports Illustrated 

540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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LOU ZAMPERINI 


Man, it s a kick! 


address 


cily zone state or province 


Q This subscription is a gift; please bill me for $S.75 
at the address below. Sign gift card from: 


Q This subscription is for me; please bill me for $5.75 
at the same address. 

(Note; renewals will automatically take effect when 
the current subscription runs out.) 


address 

city zone state or province 

(This rale good onlv for subscr'pllons sent to U. S. ond 
Conodo. All olher subscriptions, $S per year.] 5-3400 


Lou Zampcrini of Los Angeles, a lay 
evangelist who takes delinquent boys to 
a summer camp on California’s Mam- 
moth Mountain, doesn’t have any trou- 
blcwith hischarges — though theircrimes 
may range from petty theft to outright 
murder. All he does is take the boys to 
a 30-foot cliff, give an exhibition of rap- 
pelling- the art of plummeting down a 
mountainside on a rope — and then ask 
them to do the same. “The toughest 
guys sit there and shake,” says the lean. 


tanned Zamperini. “The youngest boys 
sec the tough guys aren’t worth idoliz- 
ing, and they turn their attention to us.” 

At Mammoth Mountain the boys get 
instruction in outdoor pursuits ranging 
from mountaineering to the plain facts 
of survival. Olympian Zamperini (he ran 
the 5,0(X) meters in 1 936) reports the boys 
take to this challenge with all the enthu- 
siasm they used to reserve for a rumble. 
“Man,” one kid told his buddy, “this 
is a bigger kick than robbing a store.” 

S Il.I.CSlRATED AUGUST 2S. 1961 








fTOFFEE LIQUi 




Taste BOLS Liquid Pleasure 


Now it’s so easy, so economical to buy deli- 
cious BOLS Liqueurs in the convenient 
8-ounce “Host Size" bottles. Choose from 
20 world-renowned liqueurs, so wonderful 
for cocktails, frappes and the drink of drinks 


— Bols Pousse Cafe. Bols will bring you 
many compliments on your good taste in 
liqueurs. See this tempting liqueur display 
at your package store today. Ask for Bols 
at your favorite restaurant, tavern or club. 


1961 ERVEN LUCHS SOLS OIStILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. • CREME DE NOYAUX, 60 PROOF • PRODUCTS OF U. S.A. 
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J^"-Scouts on the scene say this is “it" for 
fall. No wonder! The antique brown finish is an All-Star styling 
touch— definitely the right call for class or date wear. Try it on 
soon, at the Pedwin retailer's near you. 


Other styles, 9,99 to H.99. Pedwin Jrs for boys 
8.99 and 9.99. Ail higher Denver West and Conada. 


pedwin 

youn^ ideas in shoes 


To brint yo'i s'lott 1hs< riornsnl Amttin's bluest (foliar’s worth to<]ar. we use leather as well as a wide variety olmstenals IncluilInK liber and plastic products, testlles and melala— all of which havebeon thoroughly 
tested in Brown Shoe Company's Quality Control Laboraloiies. PEDWIN DIVISION, BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. MISSOURI. Also menulaclured in Canada by Brown Shoe Company of Canada, Ltd.. Perth, Ont. 


